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N the State of Washington a few years ago a political can- 
didate sued a paper for libel, charging injury to his repu- 
tation. What was it the newspaper said? It said that he 

was the kind of man “who kept his accounts on the backs 


of old envelopes and filed his 
papers in his pants pockets.” 

The politician went to the 
courts over this indictment that 
he was not a good business 
man. But the teaching profes- 
sion, including many adminis- 
trators, bears the same imputa- 
tion with none of the same 
indignation, acknowledging the 
fact, if not with pride, with 
certainly no great amount of 
humility. 

In their correspondence, the 
field where they ought to shine, 
teachers are particularly bad. 
They manage to do a certain 
amount of social letter writing, 
but their outgoing professional 
mail is usually held to a mini- 
mum and that minimum does 
not have the compensatory 
virtue of excellent quality. 

The Egyptian or the Spaniard, 
traditional procrastinators as 
they are, haven’t much edge on 
teachers when it comes to put- 
ting pen to paper or slipping a 
sheet in the typewriter. This 
deferring, this putting off, is the 
seat of the difficulty. What is 
needed is a stalwart resolution 
to be punctual in all corre- 
spondence. 

Teachers do not make the 
necessary distinction between 
business and social letters— 
they apply the same etiquette 
to both. 


notions into his head. 


“Dear Sir or Madam” 


Alfred Powers, Oregon 


school work. 
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If George writes, it is, of course, necessary to 
wait a week or so, or he is likely to get mistaken 
If he waits one week, she must wait 


two, going him one better all the time. 


about mentally composing one of the self-conscious epistles, 
with the right ingredients of psychology, she could write to 


And while she goes 





several minutes of his time and attention. 
immediately and gets rid of it. 


the county superintendent, to Professor Hogarth, who is 
preparing a book, to the state library asking for books, and 
to several advertisers for things that would be helpful in her 
A multitude of free aids are advertised, but 


many teachers lack the enter- 
prise to ask for them. 

The classroom teacher does 
not by any means have a mo- 
nopoly of this attitude. A sur- 
prisingly large number of ad- 
ministrators are a good deal the 
same. I once wrote to a prin- 
cipal about a rather important, 
urgent matter. He didn’t an- 
swer, but about a week later 
a.girl brought his reply to me 
personally. Two minutes and 
a postage stamp—which I had 
probably enclosed—would have 
settled the whole matter. But 
he preferred to shift the re- 
sponsibility onto that girl who 
must have the pleasure of her 
trip diluted by message carrying. 

To hesitate is to be lost in 
business letters. There is a 
big business executive in this 
country who does everything 
now. If he is overloaded with 
work and someone comes in 
with an urgent matter that 
would require, say, fifteen min- 
utes, he attends to it right 
then. Why? It takes fifteen 
minutes now. But if he waits 
till to-morrow or the next day, 
it will take additional time to 
look up the question which is no 
longer fresh in his mind. May- 
be, in the meanwhile, it has 
occurred to him a time or two, 
claiming in this vagrant way 
So he does it 
If the teacher fails to 


answer a business letter at once, it may become misplaced, 
with the careless filing system generally used, and require 
some time and much impatience to locate it. 
have to be read over again. 


It will 
Also, at odd times between, 
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it will sit heavily upon a recreant consciousness if not 
conscience. 

“T hate them.” 

This is the general opinion expressed toward question- 
naires, reports and professional letters. . 

An educational investigator who got a hundred per cent 
return on a questionnaire would be so astonished that he 
would immediately send out another questionnaire to see 
what beneficent influence was abroad in the world. Surveys 
and investigations have become burdensome, but in the 
general waste-basket attitude toward them lies a great 
opportunity for those who conscientiously fill out every 
blank that comes to them. Aside from keeping them in- 
formed about their own schools through this necessity of 
getting data, it gives their schools valuable publicity and 
their own work a place in statistics and comment. If 
so-and-so’s school was over-emphasized in a study or a book, 
while yours wasn’t mentioned, you can generally trace it 
back to a profane treatment of a questionnaire. 

Prompt and complete reports are the way to the adminis- 
trator’s heart, but ask the principals and superintendents all 
along the line to the National Commissioner of Education 
and you will find that school figures, locked in a teacher’s 
head or noted down in her 1iscellaneous memoranda, are 
under one of the strictest seals of secrecy imaginable. Such 
figures almost literally have to be extorted, as witness the 
thousands of blanks sent out by the National Commissioner 
marked “second request” and “third request.” 

In the kind of letter of most economic importance to her, 
the teacher is almost as casual and haphazard. Practically 
every teacher once, and most teachers a great many times, 
make written applications for jobs in the course of their 
teaching careers. If the form and content of a great major- 
ity of these applications were not so unbusinesslike, a tre- 
mendous amount of time would be saved to boards of 
education and superintendents and thousands of disappoint- 
ments would be spared the applicants. The right method 
of seeking an appointment is so important that it is remark- 
able how the subject is neglected. Schools of education do 
not stress it; there is little about it in the pedagogy books. 

The ability to teach is the teacher’s merchandise. She 
is a salesman to the extent that she wants to market this 
ability where it will bring the most money, the most oppor- 
tunity and the most professional happiness. 

What kind of marketing letters do they write? They 
are not the kind to be included as exemplary models in a 
book on business correspondence. The following samples 
are not so heightened and colored by exaggeration as they 
might seem. They have so much verisimilitude that any 
employer of teachers will readily recognize them and be able 
to produce close duplicates from his files. Ten of the 
outstanding classifications are each typified, with three 
exceptions, by a letter. Here they are: 


1 The letter that is too brief for any use. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Simpson Flats, Oregon. 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to apply for your school. I taught a successful term at Twin 
Peaks last year. I hold a state certificate. Hoping that you will 
consider my application favorably, I am 

Yours very truly, 
DorotHy DOMBEY 


The letter that is too long and that goes into family 
history, stating many unessential facts. 


ScHooL Boarp 
Cold Springs, Oregon. 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to be considered a candidate for the position in your school. 
I formerly lived in North Dakota and moved to Oregon three years 
ago. My father was a member of the legislature in North Dakota but 
he has not entered politics in this state. My grandmother taught school 
back in Illinois forty years ago and I imagine that I inherit some of her 
school teaching ability. I am very fond of children. I never have 
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any trouble in entertaining them and I always get along well with them 
wherever I am—(And so on, world without end). 


3 The letter that is minutely descriptive, conveying 
information that could more graciously be left to a photo- 


graph. 


CLERK OF THE BOARD, 
Duncan Slough, Oregon. 
Dear Sir: 


I wish to apply for the school in your district. I am five feet three 
inches tall, have light hair, blue eyes, and weigh 115 pounds—(etc.) 


4 The letter that states some misfortune as the motive 
for seeking a position. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Camas Valley, Oregon. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please consider me an applicant for your school. I did not intend 
to teach this year but office positions are so scarce because of the hard 
times that I wish to go back to teaching. Three years ago I taught at 
Pleasant View and was very successful. Please tell me whether you 
consider my application favorably. 

Yours truly, 
MARTHA WILKINS 


5 Theexceedingly formal letter. Waldemar Kaempfort- 
in some of his excellent articles on the services rendered by 
Uncle Sam, takes occasion to indicate how very formal our 
Uncle always is in his letters. If you address him, saying: 
“Dear Uncle Sam, Please tell me the best way to grow 
potatoes,”’ there will come back an answer, never saying, 
“My dear Henry,” “ Beloved Pete,”’ or “Friend Oscar,” but 
always starting out with “Dear Sir.’”” You never can pro- 
voke any more than that, no matter how hard you try or 
how intimately and lovingly you may address him. Thus 
it is with a great-many letters of application. Where a 
“Dear Mr. James,” or “Dear Mrs. Johns,” might profitably 
be used, the teacher holds to what she doubtless considers 
some inflexible and never-to-be-broken rule, never loosening 
up beyond “Dear Sir” or “Gentlemen.” 

6 The letter that is full of mechanical errors and errors 
of punctuation. These letters are not restricted to the 
poorly trained, but are written by normal school, college, 
and university graduates, and frequently by applicants for 
English positions in high schools. The most nebulous ideas 
of punctuation come to light—“ Yours very Truly,” written 
with a capital T, and so forth. 

7 Letters written on the wrong kind of paper, often on 
a little ruled sheet, four and a half by eight and a half inches, 
where it takes one page to say “Board of Education, 
Gentlemen,” and another to say that “I taught at Bugle 
Butte last year,” and a third to say, “ Yours Respectfully.” 
Also, letters are folded in the most complex and labyrinthine 
fashion. Frequently when envelopes are enclosed for reply 
they are the wrong kind. A letter is written on quite 
correct social stationery and a corresponding linen envelope 
is enclosed. The business man writes on paper approxi- 
mately 8} x 11 and he does not care to outrage his letter by 
trying to get it into such a container. 

8 The bragging letter. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Road Plains, Oregon. 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to apply for your school. Iaman excellent teacher. I taught 
last year at South Ridge and my school was considered the best in 
that part of the county. I reorganized the whole system. From the 
first day the pupils took on anew life. The teacher before me had done 
very little. It was necessary for me to correct her mistakes. I fixed 
up a corner of the woodshed and installed manual training. We got 
some pots and pans and prepared warm lunches on the heating stove. 
I organized a parent-teacher association, although there had not been a 
society of any kind in the community for seven years. I understand 
that your school has run down quite a bit during the past year. I am 
sure that I can put it on its feet and make it better than it ever was 
before. If you will give me ten dollars a month more than you have 
been paying the present teacher, I shall be glad to take charge of your 
school for the next term. 

Yours truly, 
VicTtorR1IA DOWELL 
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9 The letter stating that another job has been offered. 


Mr. Sampson RICE, 
Chairman of School Board, 
Rice Flats, Oregon. 


Dear Sir: 

Since applying for your school I have been offered the school at Oak 
Creek at $130 a month. I would rather have the position at your 
school and if you can pay me $140 a month I shall be glad to remain an 
applicant. It will be necessary for me to know very soon what your 
decision will be. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun PESTALOzz1 


10 The letter that puts the loud pedal on one particular 
phase of school work. 






CHAIRMAN OF SCHOOL Boarp, 
Sisuslaw City, Oregon. 


Dear Sir 

I wish to apply for the principalship of your school. 
at Pine Grove last year. I had the champion debating team of my 
district. The school had never had a debating team before I came there 
but we debated five different schools, securing unanimous decisions 
against three and plurality decisions against two. Twoofthedebaters 
were girls who had never had any previous experience and one was a 
boy who had a very good brain but who was handicapped by an im- 
pediment in his speech. (Or emphasizing in like manner the fact of a 
baseball team, dramatics, playground work or any particular school 
activity. If a school wants that kind of service exclusively, it might be 
all right, but few of them do.) 


I was principal 


With these ten type letters, far more realistic than fanciful, 
the case of this article is closed. No didactic moralizing is 
necessary. He who runs may read. 


Talking Together 


A Protest 


Is the charge, so insistent now from many quarters’ 
that every element which makes for love of beauty or 
realization of the spiritual element in life has been sub- 
ordinated in our schools to the practical elements that spell 
success in business, wholly true? Judging superficially, it 
might seem so. If a well liked professor abandons his 
college chair for a more sympathetic post in another uni- 
versity, his college is immediately charged with too great 
devotion to “big business.” If particularly odious crimes 
are committed by juvenile offenders, the secondary schools 
are charged with neglecting ethical training in favor of 
bread-and-butter subjects. If the little boy who delivers 
our papers Christmas morning holds out his hand for a 
present before we have time to produce it, we blame the 
schools for omitting the spiritual elements in their Christmas 
exercises. But is it really true that spiritual ideals are 
absent from the school? In one way or another the editor 
comes in contact with many teachers whose very personali- 
ties suggest spiritual ideals. It is hard to believe that 
when they teach literature, or history, or geography, or 
civics, the lesson is purely mundane and practical, likely to 
lead young minds into paganism and agnosticism. How do 
spiritual ideals become implanted, anyhow? Surely not by 
a study of morals nor yet theology. They are born of the 
emotions and not the intellect and they are usually en- 
kindled by contact with a personality capable of this 
emotional response to life. With such a teacher, cabinet 
making may become as extra-mundane a subject as 
the “Paradiso.” The most salient contact with spiritual 
ideals the editor experienced in a whole college course was 
a very brief reading from the “ Ancient Mariner” by a young 
instructor, who was shy and awkward to the last degree. 
We refuse to believe that there are not still many such 
teachers in our schools. 


Children’s Fears 


The other day a Boston newspaper published some state- 
ments concerning the fears of childhood that should interest 
primary teachers. Singularly enough the occasion for the 
discussion was the familiar childish prayer: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


Dr. Douglas A. Thom, a mental specialist, says that the 
prayer should never be taught to children, because fear is 
stimulated by the last two lines. 


“There is no emotion to which the child is more frequently subjected 
than fear. It can be aroused in such vague and intangible ways, is so 
closely associated with other emotions and plays such an important 
part in the development of the personality of the child that it needs 
most careful consideration.” 





Two distinct types of fear exist, the objective and subjective, Dr. 
Thom points out, of which the first is more common and more easily 
traceable to its causes. We needn’t worry so much about objective 
fears, in his opinion, because their origin is obvious to grown-ups. There 
is fear of strange dogs, of guns, lightning and other things not fully 
understood. The parents can see that the child is frightened by a dog 
and can explain away this fear, but often as not they do not know when 
he suffers from some subjective cause within himself. 

“Vague, poorly formulated ideas about death,” says Dr. Thom, “‘are 
the basis of more mental anxiety in children than is generally supposed. 
One youngster four years old entertained the idea that death meant 
being buried in a hole, and held a very bitter resentment against his 
mother because he thought she was responsible for the death of his 
grandmother, to whom he was very much attached. Another child, at 
four years, would get acute depressions and spend hours of suffering, the 
basis of which was the fear of being buried alive. The origin of this 
fear was a story of grave robbers cutting off a finger of a supposedly dead 
woman in order to get her jewels, and of her return to life during the 
operation.” 


These statements provoked very opposite views on the 
part of several clergymen. We quote from the Herald. 
This is from Dr. Conrad, Pastor of the Park Street Church: 


“There is not one known fact that corroborates the opinion expressed 
that the child prayer, ‘Now I lay me,’ has produced any bad results; 
on the contrary, it is the testimony of tens of thousands that that prayer 
produced calm of mind and peace of heart and so strong has been its 
influence that thousands continue its use throughout life.” 


And this from Dr. Massee: 


“Why, it would be a distinct loss to children everywhere if this state- 
ment were taken seriously,” he said. “Mothers need not worry about 
this specialist’s statement, for it serves to comfort children rather than 
frighten them. 

“Little children know nothing about death—they do not fear death,” 
he continued. “They receive a great spiritual consolation by this 
prayer—as though they were being taken into the arms of God. It 
gives them a feeling that all is well, and creates an attitude of trusting 
faith that helps them to build a firm spiritual foundation. I remember 
an old gentleman in Florida, a millionaire and politician, who had never 
professed Christianity, who on his death-bed, as he was about to meet 
his Maker, repeated this prayer which he had learned in childhood. 
It best expressed the simple, trusting faith that somehow had remained 
in his consciousness all his life. 

“The trouble with these psychiatrists and mental hygienists is that 
they forget the spirit—they attempt to treat the mind alone. I am 
not a body,” said Dr. Massee with vigorous emphasis, as he stood at his 
full six-feet-two or more, in the center of his office. “I am not a mind; 
I am not a spirit—I am body, mind and spirit altogether and insepa- 
rable. Any treatment of one affects the other. If my body is poor and 
undernourished, my mind bears part of the burden; it is inescapable. 
Many of these mental specialists are so close to their own subject that 
they cannot look at the human situation in its entirety.” 


And finally, Dr. James J. Walsh: 


“There is a wave of overtenderness for the child spreading at the 
present time,” he says, “that may readily be fostered by attempts like 
this of the Boston specialist to keep even the mention of death away 
from the child. I suppose that he would probably be inclined to say 
that if one of the children of a family should die, the others should by 
no means be permitted to see the corpse lest it should disturb their 
feelings, and should not be permitted to go to the graveyard and see 
the body of their brother or sister committed to the earth. 

“And yet it must not be forgotten that in the old days, when death 


ov”y 


(Continued on page 277 
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When Summer Comes Again 


Katherine M. Digney 


MONTH has come and gonein which we have 

imagined and dreamed. We have been to Canada 

and California, to New England and Bermuda, to 
Europe and the Mediterranean. After that thrilling 
moment when singularly and collectively we said, “I will 
travel,” a lull came and we have toyed with the lovely 
idea of travel, much as a cat plays with a mouse. 














Courtesy of International Mercantile Marine 
Shuffleboard on Red Star Line S. S. Belgenland 


However, now that we have allowed the thought to lie 
faintly stirring in our minds, it is true that we became a bit 
more active. I admit that I am not much nearer a decision 
as to where I shall go than I was last month at this time. 
Now that we are again together, it is time “to talk of many 
things.”’ 

Various circumstances will have a part in determining 
where some of us will go. If there is no nest-egg hidden 
away, and the school board cannot afford a bonus, either 
because of lack of funds, or because we are young and a 
teacher who has given years of loyal service is to benefit by 
what the school board can allow (which is altogether fitting), 
travel is still not denied us. A trip for financial gain will 








Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 


Celery Field in Montana 


Montana farmers have learned not to depend upon wheat alone for their 
income. As a result agriculture in this great state has come back to a 
prosperous condition. 

In 1924 Montana produced more than $600 new wealth for every man, 
woman and child in the state. The principal crops in their order of value 
are, wheat, hay, oats, corn, potatoes and flax. 


prove a mighty interesting one, not only in adding to one’s 
purse, but in making new friends and learning facts of in- 
terest from the geography and history of the country visited, 
and its particular atmosphere, its customs, and its people. 





The splendid Tem- 
ple and Tabernacle, 
the principal build- 
ings of the Mormons 
in Salt Lake City, are } 
of unique architec- Soe | 
tural design and al- Nee od uy 
ways of interesttothe — 
visitor. The Taber- 
nacle, with a seating 
capacity of 8000, has 
almost perfect acous- 
tics and contains one 
of the finest and sweet- 
est-toned pipe organs 
in America. 








Courtesy Union Pacific System 


Whether you teach history, English, or arithmetic, you are 
sure to add to your store of interesting facts. Moreover, 
you wili speak with first-hand knowledge, an attribute which 
all children admire. The travelers you will meet in this way 
will make their contribution and if you are a good listener 
you will get many a tip from a more experienced traveler, 
and you may even profit by the experiences of novices in 
that line. 

Again, suppose you wish to take one of the special courses 
at a university, then, I beg of you, choose one in another 
part of the country, a part with which you are not ac- 
quainted, so that you may have the pleasure of travel, the 
joy of new places and strange faces. These universities 
draw their enrollment from the whole country and foreign 
countries as well. They offer any number of attractions, 
courses by famous professors, dormitory life, sports, games, 
and social affairs of all sorts. 


Two unsurpassed 18- 
hole golf courses have been 
added to Bermuda’s three 
existing 9-hole courses. Ex- 
cellent tennis courts, both 
cement and turf, will be 
found at all the larger 
hotels 





Courtesy of Furness-Bermuda Line 


There now remains only the pleasure traveler to consider. 
Possibly, you are one of those staunch supporters of “See 
America first,” so that you will make your choice Canada 
and the United States. If this is so, you have still the 
element of choice to reckon with, for North America covers 
a considerable part of the world’s surface, doesn’t it? 

If you are traveling in America, shall you travel for 
quaintness or for beauty? If for the former, you will locate 
yourself in Boston, so that you may visit Salem, with its 
long-gone witches, Concord with its historic ground and 
homes of the literary, or you will go up to Quebec, quaint 
and lovable, with its Old World charm and history. How- 
ever, if yours is a search for beauty, you have more than 
one summer could possibly embrace, in Canada, with its 
Rockies and its lovely lakes, and in the United States, with its 
Grand Canyon, and California and its semi-tropic climate. 

When I get started on the possibilities that travel offers, 
it seems as if I forget everything in a sort of wild raving 
which, if humored and permitted to too great a degree, would 
totally eclipse all else on the horizon. 
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All of us have friends who have traveled, and from them 
we may learn a good deal on the best way to travel for the 
most interest to each mile. 

Every one of us differs from every other one, so that some- 
times the very thing which might draw me to a certain spot 
would be an almost negligible asset to your way of thinking. 





; Looking across the 
sal : green valley to Long’s 
Peak in Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park in 
Colorado. Situated 
near the geographical 








Cajon Pass, South- 
ern California. 











center of America, this 
great National Play- 
ground is “quickly 
and easily and inex- 
pensively reached 
from everywhere,” and 
is, in fact, our coun- 
try’s most popular 
national park—host 
to more than 200,000 
visitors every summer. 





Courtesy of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Each one of us wants to see the places which most interest 
us, the place which will enlarge our information. We want 
to take back to each little child, to each member of the com- 
a just as much as we can; thus does travel fulfil its 
end. 

Having once decided on any one of several possible 
itineraries, let us write to our various transportation com- 
panies and steamship lines, our railroads, and travel bureaus, 
in search of information. It is surprising how much they 
know that you want to know. Why, after reading some of 


Santa Fe train in 





Courtesy Santa Fe Railroad 


their descriptive illustrated booklets one feels that he has 
visited the places and will now go to old and familiar scenes, 
while in reality enjoying the novelty of a first trip! 

Another friend in need, and in deed, is the local passenger 
agent, who can give you added information, and will be glad 
to answer perplexing questions. He is important. Don’t 
forget him. 

With transportation companies, railroad systems, steam- 
ship lines, and all manner of travel bureaus ready, at your 
first communication, willing to do everything in their power 
to make your trip enjoyable, surely it is small effort to 
invoke their aid. They will show you how to map out your 
trip, to go one way and return another, where to stop over, 
suggest reasonable hotels. They know what lines on land 
and sea are luxurious, what ones are reasonable, and yet 
where you may expect comfort. You will find that they 
are of invaluable aid and always courteous in serving you, 
so that you will be able to travel without worry and fret. 

Now it is for you to get in touch with these public servants 
and so take another step toward your ultimate goal—travel 
—which is to be so large a factor in determining your posi- 
tion in the scheme of things. 


231 


It is a fact that what you gain this summer through travel 
will be a source of constant joy to you forever after. Next 





In the Cascades 


Electricity has revolutionized pas- 
senger service; where previously a 
a fauliless journey was marred by 
smoke and cinders from the steam 
locomotive, and by the jerking and 
jarring, the electric locomotive now 
picks up its load and moves out over 
the rails with scarce a perceptible 
pulsation. 





Courtesy Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ratlway 


winter your mail will contain a letter from a classmate at 
the University, who is perhaps teaching in Texas, while you 
are in Vermont. Possibly there will be a box of fruit from 
a Californian friend, some pictures of yourself taken inthe 
Canadian Rockies. Again, perhaps, there will be a letter 
with a foreign postmark from a friend in another land. 
Then, too, your pupils are sure to know that, you have 
taken some sort of a trip—in truth, it is well to tell them, 
not too officiously, that you intend to go adventuring. 





Beds instead of 
biérths on the 
Samaria. 











Courtesy o Cunard S. S. Line 


When you return, you will find that you will have a new 
value in their estimation. Your principal and school board 
will appreciate your desire to “be up and doing,” to be in 
the trend of fastly moving life. The parents will be de- 
lighted to know of your travel and will talk of it to you. 
I know how interested they were in Miss Ainslee’s trip 
abroad, and how popular she was last winter, because her 
conversation was on her travels, if people desired it, and she 
opened up new avenues of pleasure in many a home. I 
happen to know that several fathers and mothers read books 
of travel last winter because they had talked with some one 


Colorado Springs, 
the Mecca of thou- 
sands who make it 
their headquarters in 
visiting one of the 
most scenic regions in 
the world, a portion of 
which has fittingly 
been named “The 
Garden of the Gods.” 





Courtesy of Chicago & North Western Railroad 


who had been to the places of which they read. There isn’t 
the least doubt in the world that travel will contribute to 
the interest of your community in you and in travel for 
itself. 
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(Continued on page 271) 
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THE STRAWBERRY GIRL Joshua Reynolds 
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April Picture Study 
The Strawberry Girl 


In one of last season’s issues of PRIMARY EDUCATION 
we published a story inspired by Reynolds’ portrait of the 


little Strawberry Girl. This might well serve as a starting 
point for studying the picture in detail and learning some- 
thing about the artist. For the convenience of those who 
are recent subscribers, but who may wish to use the story, 
we quote it here: 


Penelope and the Strawberries 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was a lonely man who lived all alone, 
except for a few servants, in a beautiful country home in 
England. But even if Mr. Reynolds did live alone he was 
net selfish and cross as such people sometimes are. People 
liked him very much and one of his best friends was a 
Mr. Boothby, who often came to visit him. 

Now, when Mr. Boothby came to the Reynolds home, 
he did not come alone. Whom do you suppose he brought 
with him? His little daughter Penelope. And Penelope 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds had such good times together. 
Sometimes he would tell her stories and play games with 
her. Finally he grew to love the little girl very much and 
she liked him, too. ° 

Each morning before Sir Joshua was up, Penelope would 
slip away to a place named “Strawberry Hill,” on the back 
of the artist’s estate. Here she would fill her apron with 
the fresh, ripe strawberries and bring them back to Sir 
Joshua in time for his breakfast. 

She always looked so pretty with her big brown eyes, 
happy with the thought of showing the strawberries, that 
Mr. Reynolds followed her one morning. He waited on 
the hill until he met Penelope coming back with the straw- 
berries. Then he painted her picture, with that surprised, 
almost disappointed, look on her face. 

—Adelaide Barber, Class in Primary Literature, Teachers’ 
College, Municipal University, Akron, Ohio, 1924 


Of all the children painted by famous artists, Reynolds’s 
are among the most endearing. Nearly all of them are 
portraits and nearly all of them are beautiful and happy, as 
if it were a great pleasure to sit for one’s picture. It is said 
that the artist was so fond of children they always looked 
their best for him, and we can well believe it when we look 
at their charming faces and poses. He was fond of decking 
them out in quaint conceits of his own, and this was true 
of his many portraits of beautiful women, too. But he was 
almost equally popular as a painter of men, perhaps the 
most sought after portrait painter of his day, despite his 
contemporary, Gainsborough. 

Reynolds was born in 1723, one of the most interesting 
periods in English arts and letters. His father was a clergy- 
man and master of a grammar school in the little town of 
Plympton in Devonshire. The Reynolds children were 
carefully educated, but Joshua was destined for a druggist. 
It early became apparent, however, that the boy was too 
clever with his brush to be forced to work at anything else, 
so his father sent him up to London to study with a portrait 
painter. ‘While doing this I am the happiest creature 
alive,” he wrote, and it is certain that he came in contact 
with many notables during these years. — 

On leaving London, the young artist took a studio in 
Plymouth, near his native town, and two of his sisters 
became his housekeepers, for the artist never married. 
Both here and later in London, his house attracted the most 
notable writers and litterati of the time and he was sought 
by many titled sitters. Indeed, in the years 1857-8, there 
were no less than one hundred and fifty, and the artist 
acquired such facility that he could complete a head in four 


hours. He became very prosperous, as may be imagined, 
leased a fine house in Leicester Square and kept a carriage 
for his sisters. In 1768 the Royal Academy was organized 
and Reynolds became its first president, as well as one of the 
lecturers on painting. During this period Reynolds painted 
some of the most famous of his portraits, Mrs. Siddons, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, Miss Bingham, Dr. Burney, etc. 
To this period also belong the “Little Strawberry Girl,’’ 
“Penelope Boothby,” the “Age of Innocence,” “Little 
Samuel,” and the five heads of the little daughter of Lord 
Gordon, known as “Angel Heads.” 

Personally Reynolds was a man of great charm and 
intellectual vigor, capable of attracting the friendships of 
such divers geniuses as Dr. Samuel Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, the actor Garrick, Horace Walpole, Gibbon, the 
historian, Fanny Burney, the author of delightful “ Evelina,” 
and Angelica Kauffman, the artist. 

In his later years he was afflicted with deafness and 
partial blindness, but was cared for tenderly by his nieces, 
and died peacefully in 1792. 

To-day Reynolds’s paintings are among the most eagerly 
sought by collectors and bring fabulous prices when one 
occasionally changes hands. Ruskin has called the artist 
one of the seven greatest colorists in the world, but to his 
contemporaries he was something more than a consummate 
painter. “He was the first Englishman who added the 
praise of the elegant arts to the other glories of his country.” 





A Cut-out Easter Card 


Hazel Showalter, Nebraska 


The materials for this card are a piece of construction 
paper six by four inches, preferably green, and a piece of 
white paper the same size. Cut the lily from the white 
paper and paste it on the green paper. Using other colors 
the card might be light brown, the stem and leaves green, 
and the lily white. 
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Story Telling, Literature and Correlation 
Annie L. MacKinnon, Ohio 


Instructor in Story Telling and Children’s Literature, University of Akron and Observation School 


(All rights reserved) 


Preparation for the Story Teller 


Your aim 

Your choice 

Your knowledge 

Your method 

Your essentials 

Your antiquated results 
Questionnaire 

Summary 


No matter how gifted you may be, you cannot read the 
story through in an hour, two hours, or the night before, 
and then tell it successfully. Your rendition will not only 
be inartistic, but it will be cheap; slovenly in thought and 
enunciation and, more than all else, unfair to the story, its 
author, the audience, and to yourself. If you have any 
respect for your art, remember that “art is long.” 

A story is not a flippant, inconsequential thing to be 
projected and then tossed aside into the waste-basket of the 
world; it is one of the strongest tools we have with which to 
educate, build character and give joy. 

Your aim in telling a story is of first importance. If you 
are truly interested in the audience and the message you 
have been given the opportunity to deliver, you will aim to 
educate, build ideals of citizenship and bring joy; you will 
desire to affect the personality of the listener so dynamically 
for the better, that you will want the conclusion of your 
message to leave in the mind of the recipient one of five 
impressions: A clear-cut picture which, when commented 
upon, would employ as a medium these words, “TI see.” 
Or your story may establish so vivid, so definite an argument 
that involuntarily the hearer exclaims, “I believe.” A 
third impression may be the result of action so graphically 
put across in the story, so gripping, so dramatic, that the 
desire to do the thing suggested is the thought uppermost 
in the aftermath of comment. For instance, the story of 
“The Master’s Children” has given more concrete results 
in brotherly love on the part of the children than it would 
seem could be possible in so tiny astory. It apparently has 
a tremendous message. With a story like “The Land of the 
Blue Flower,” and “Little Maid Hildegarde,” the resultant 
effect is one of strong emotion, idealistic in the extreme. 
“T feel that story deeply,” would doubtless be the words 
spoken after hearing these stories. 

“Peter, the Simple,” “The Little Wise Woman,” “‘Scrape- 
foot,” “The Three Foolish Bears,” “The Dog with a Green 
Tail’”’—for the location of which according to psychological 
period of growth, see my bibliography of seven hundred 
story titles—all leave the hearer with the feeling of pleasure, 
of amusement. 

After a decision as to your aim has been worked out, your 
story must be chosen for a definite purpose. You may wish 
to teach only a bit of appreciation, hoping to develop a good 
taste in the choice of future books on the part of the children. 
You may wish to inculcate ideals of good citizenship, to 
insinuate religion or otherwise strengthen the character of 
the child who hears. All this involves a thorough knowl- 
edge on your part of the story, its history, its author, its 
literary value, its theme and how that theme relates to the 
child and his period of development. 

Possibly someone has suggested a certain story that they 
feel would suit your purpose. If, after reading it, it fails 
to appeal to you, do not use it. It is a good plan to see if 
others recommend it. If it is a favorite with a number, 
then the failure of appeal lies not in the story, but in you. 
Lay it aside, until you have grown toit. You can never re- 
create a story for others unless you love it and what it stands 
for, be it beauty, humor, idealism or exposition. You must 


feel it deeply, otherwise your telling of it will be lifeless and 
you will have given a dead, cold thing to those who wait. 
For the teller can make or mar the tale he tells—he can 
cheapen the beautiful or clothe the mediocre in living fire. 
A perfect bit like the “Handful of Clay” should be told in 
a spirit of consecration and with a feeling of reverent thank- 
fulness that you have been given a chance to work with so 
perfect a thing. Like the fairy Tinker Bell in “Peter Pan,” 
the light fades and the story is lost if you do not believe in it. 

When you feel the call of a certain tale, and have decided 
upon the purpose for which you will use it, then begin its 
conscientious preparation and the first step of that prepara- 
tion is a knowledge of the story’s history. 

This history of the old tales is not so difficult of access. 
For instance, the story of “Johnny Cake,” in Primary 
Epucation, December, 1924, goes deeply into the history 
of that old folk tale. The folk-tale of “Cinderella” takes 
us into many countries, and we find that this story was 
current in Egypt before Christ. The first written mention 
of it is in Strabo and Aélian, 63 B.C. Later on, we find it 
in almost every known country, the slipper incident or 
the change of beautiful gowns stamping it indubitably as a 
Cinderella story. Miss Cox has a book dealing with three 
hundred forty-five variants or parallels of “Cinderella,” 
some of the best known being “ Ashputtel,” in the German; 
“Katie Woodencloak,”’ Norwegian; “The Golden Slipper,” 
Russian; ‘Rushen Coatie,” English, and “The Poor Little 
Turkey Girl,” Zuni Indian. In the French version, which 
is called ‘‘Cinderella,” and which was written by Perrault, 
we find a good example of an old custom called Junior 
Rights, in which the youngest child inherits a place by the 
hearth or in the cinders. Perrault also has softened and 
refined the loose folk style of this old fairy tale by introduc- 
ing the first fairy godmother in place of the friendly beast 
of other countries; he has made Cinderella kind to her step- 
mother and step-sisters instead of meting out punishment 
upon them; and he has made of it a classic by slipping into 
the architectural bridge of the story the key-stone of the 
arch, namely, the condition that in obedience to the fairy’s 
command, Cinderella return e’er twelve of the clock. So 
we should be very sure that our telling of the story follows 
the arrangement given us by Perrault. By thus studying 
more about the story than the story itself tells, we gain a 
respect for a tale that has been a favorite in all ages and 
all climes—and we have more of confidence in it and in 
ourselves, because we have more of foundation. 

If your selection is part of a big story, read the whole. 
This general knowledge gives not only foundation and 
sincerity, but arouses interest in the different races, their 
origin, customs, arts, religion, language qualities and modes 
of thought, thus giving not only body to your work but 
bringing you in contact with many books and into acquaint- 
ance with many stories. 

If possible, know theauthor. Study his style of writing— 
if it influences and why? Is it because of his personality 
and charm of character which manifests itself in the story? 
How did he happen to write it? Does he get his effects 
through picture words or arrangement of sentences? 

Know the story as literature. Does it have a clear, 
strong pattern? Does it stand the short story test of 
originality, ingenuity and brevity? 

Is its message of value? How about the moral force of it 
—is it clear, tastefully hidden, skilfully brought out and 
never missed? Weigh carefully its possible effects upon the 
life of the child outside the schoolroom. Will it allow his 
growth mentally and morally? Is this the psychological 
time for him to absorb this message? 

After these first preliminary steps, begin to get the story 
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When 


into your mind. Begin to make it a part of you. 
you first think of the story, you will see one big picture, 


full of color and perspective, but impressionistic. You will 
feel an intangible something that if defined we might call 
atmosphere, which is itself an intangible something almost 
impossible to define. For instance, “The Forty Wrestlers”’ 
gives us for our first big picture one of forty noble Christian 
martyrs, the whole glossed over with a veil of religious zeal 
and duty. “The Gingerbread Boy” creates in our mind a 
picture of this toothsome chap hopping stiff-leggedly down 
the road on his first big adventure. In this picture the 
perspective is wonderfully clear. The feeling or atmosphere 
produced is one of joyous freedom from restraint and its 
sudden ending. 

So with all stories, after the first impressionistic whole, we 
must begin to see farther and more distinctly into the story, 
certain that other scenes will arrange themselves in order; 
added characters will step in and strut their little hour upon 
the stage; a necklace of incidents will build itself into a 
logical whole. An outline is often an ever-present and 
concrete help, but the greatest help of all is saying over and 
over and over again and out loud. The following example 
will suggest outlines for other stories: 


Little Half Chick 


Hundreds of years ago Time 

Spain Where 

Black hen; fluffy yellow chicks Characters 

One black as a coal, one leg, one Hero and his appear- 
wing, one eye ance 

Barnyard; Road to Madrid; Court- Setting 


yard of Palace; Kitchen; Church 


steeple 
Half-Chick wants to go to Madrid Motive for action 
Starts Beginning of action 
Water First incident 
Fire Second incident 
Wind Third incident 


Fourth incident 
Complicating force to 
keep the story going 


Reaches court-yard 
Cook looking for a chicken for the 
king’s pot-pie 


(As this is a good example of what is called a clock story, 
the action now begins to unwind just as a clock runs down.) 


Water First incident 

Fire Second incident 

Something happened Suspense 

Wind Third incident 

“Highest church steeple in all Climax 
Madrid” 

“There he stands to this very day”’ Conclusion 


Now that you have your pictures and your pattern 
clearly outlined, in order to ¢ell it, you may have to adapt, 
condense or expand. Be careful in fitting words to this 
story plot and be sure that you are retaining the author’s 
stvle and are not being unfair to him by cheapening it 
with an inadequate vocabulary. It is far better to hold 
yourself to a faithful rendition of the artistic version than 
to not play fair, remembering always that the teller can 
make or mar the author’s brain child. 

Are vou going to commit the story or tell it? If you have 
a rich and fluent background of your own words, by all 
means tell it, but until you do have that requisite, commit 
the story, not mechanically but assimilatively. Mere aud- 
ible repetition of it will bring poise and confidence which will 
enable you to adapt the story to the audience before you, 
and to slip in an original thought at times, trying always, 
however, to subordinate your personality to the personality 
of the author, if that author’s story is worth it. 

Now that the preparation is about completed and you are 
ready to give, determine what ends you are justified in 
seeking to gain from the children. A return in the form of 
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re-telling, drawing, writing or dramatization would be most 
encouraging. 

It might be well for you to consider your essentials as a 
story teller: Your personal experience, your extensive, 
broad study; your love of literature, your greater love of 
humanity; your power to establish point of contact between 
the audience and the story; your ability to think logically, 
to talk smoothly. Kate Douglas Wiggin has given us a 
splendid formula: 


“A measure of pure literary taste. 
A measure of gesture and illustration. 
A measure of dramatic fire. 
A measure of ready speech and clear expression. 
To these add a pinch of tact and sympathy and the 
compound should be toothsome and certain to agree 
with all who taste.”’ 


Suggestive Questions for the Study of a Story 


1 Name of story. Name of author. Where found. 

2 Source, parallels, adaptations. 

3 Is it constructed for reading or for spelling? Are you 
going to expand it, condense it, retouch it, adapt it or tell it? 

4 Have you studied and caught the author’s style? 
Have you wondered why he wrote it? How many times 
have you read it through? 

5 Have you brought yourself down to definite thinking 
or have you allowed your mind to slip? 

6 What type of story is it? (Myth, legend, fairy, 
folk, etc.) 

7 What is its movement? 
mysterious, etc.) 

8 Has it rhythm, apperceptive quality, suspense, sense 
appeal, imagination? 

9 What is its central theme, the big point you want 
to bring out? 

10 Have you studied the characters, listened to their 
conversations, studied their mannerisms? What do they 
stand for in life? 

11 What is the emotional appeal in the story? 

12 Will the story itself catch the interest at once or 
will you have to demand that interest? 

13. Is the opening sentence full of words or interest? 

14 Does it present or explain? 

15 Is there directness in presentation of a series of 
scenes? 

16 Are there any side-steps? 

17 Where is the climax? 

18 Does the conclusion solve the problem? 

19 Does it present in the right way what the child needs? 

20 Have you lived with the story? Have you become 
saturated with it? Have you found good in it? How much 
do you love it? How much do you love your audience? How 
much do you care? Are you thinking of yourself or your 
message? Are you ready to create, to éll the story? 


(Light, pedantic, heavy, 


Then—when you have done all this—you are ready to 
begin to try to tell your story. 

“The extent of the work in story-telling depends upon 
the intent of the preparation.” 





Wake Up! 


Mrs. Louise Wright 
Story Telling Class, 1924 


Once upon a time there was a little girl named Ruth. She 
was the dearest little girl in all the world—at least her 
mother thought so. Ruth laughed and played all of the 
livelong day. She didn’t care whether she had playmates 
or not, for mother was always ready to listen to her stories 
of fairies that lived in the flowers, and of angels whose bright 
eyes sparkled in the sky at night. 

Many were the secrets they shared with each other, 
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especially after mother had tucked her under the downy 
blankets at night. In the morning she would creep into 
mother’s bed and snuggle down deep among the covers; 
sometimes she played that the blanket was a big, big tent 
and she would coax her mother to cuddle her up close so 
that no harm might come to her from the enemies outside 
of the tent. O what good times they had! 

But now—all was changed. Daddy, in the city, far, far 
away, became ill and mother had to go to him. Ruth was 
sent to Aunt Edith’s home. Aunt Edith didn’t know how 
to cuddle a little girl up close in her arms; she didn’t know 
how to tuck the blankets in around a little girl’s neck until 
even the dimple in her chin went to sleep; she didn’t even 
know about fairies, or angels, or big, big tents. Poor Aunt 
Edith and poor little Ruth! 

Aunt Edith tried to love her, but mother didn’t have to 
try. Ruth laughed at first at the funny lump that came 
into her throat so often, but finally the tears came. It was 
hard to be brave, even though she bad promised mother to 
always be a sunshine fairy. 

Aunt Edith was so worried that at last she sent for the 
doctor. He and Ruth became friends at once and his eyes 
twinkled as he said to Aunt Edith, “I believe I have just the 
medicine this child needs. I’ll send it over in the morning, 
and you give it to her immediately.” 

Aunt Edith was puzzled by what he said and more puzzled 
the next morning when the Doctor’s boy arrived with a 
wriggling, dancing fox-terrier, whose black eyes were cocked 
in anticipation of some mischief, and whose big, brown eyes 
seemed almost human in their power of understanding. 

“What a queer thing for Dr. Jones to do!”’ thought Aunt 
Edith, but she opened Ruth’s bedroom door, according to the 
doctor’s orders, and in rushed Jack. Up on the bed he 
jumped, pulled down the covers and said, as plainly as 
could be, ‘Wake up! It’s time to play!” 


(This story was written in an hour from the picture, “Wake Up!” 
by C. Burton Barber.) 





Dosia’s Easter Roses 


Dosia was a little nine-year-old gir] who lived with her 
Aunt Madeline. Aunt Madeline’s own little girls and boys 
kept her so very busy, that Dosia very often felt as if she 
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herself didn’t belong to any- 
body. The morning of the day 
before Easter, Dosia sat out on 
the back steps in the sunshine, 
hemming a towel. She did wish 
Aunt Madeline would buy nar- 
rower towels. As she sewed, 
she talked to herself, as she 
often did when she was alone. 
“How I do wish money grew 
on bushes!”” Only that morn- 
ing she had asked Aunt Made- 
line for ten cents to buy a 
cluster of flowers. Aunt Made- 
line, who had been kept awake 
by the baby the night before, 
had answered, “Anyone would 
think money grew on bushes! 
You are an ungrateful child. 
Haven’t I just bought you a 
new hat for Easter? Now here 
you are asking me for ten 
cents.” 


To be sure, her new hat was 
beautiful! It was a very re- 
markable hat, because both the 
hat and the trimming were new, 
and that had never happened 

— to Dosia before at the same 
time. Either the hat or the 
trimming was always old. 

Miss Eleanor, her Sunday-school teacher, had asked each 
child to bring a cluster of flowers on Easter. Then, instead 
of the Sunday-school lesson, the whole class would take the 
flowers to the little sick children in the Children’s Hospital, 
on Easter morning. 

Dosia was very sure that if her sailor uncle would only 
come home, he would give her a quarter and that would 
buy a beautiful cluster. But he was not coming home, so 
she tried to plan some other way. Suddenly she put down 
her work and went to the florist’s on the corner, to see if he 
had any bargains in flowers, but he didn’t seem to under- 
stand what she meant. 

“Bargains in flowers, bargains in flowers! What are you 
talking about, child? Run away and don’t bother me!”’ 

When Dosia came home she was too unhappy to sew any 
more, so she tried to comfort herself by thinking about her 
new hat. It was brown, with streamers, and right on the 
front were two beautiful white roses. “Iam so glad it has 
roses,” said Dosia, “for roses are so satisfying.” 

At the dinner table Dosia asked, “Aunt Madeline, do you 
suppose if people called me Theodosia, instead of Dosia, 
that I could have things and really belong like other girls? 
Theodosia Varnum is going to carry a cluster of La France 
roses to Miss Eleanor to-morrow for the little sick children.” 

But Aunt Madeline called out sharply, “Whatever are 
you saying, child?” There wasn’t much use in talking to 
Aunt Madeline, she wouldn’t understand how much she 
wanted those flowers for the little sick children. 

The next morning was Easter morning. Dosia woke up 
early and heard the birds singing. She was sure she would 
have known it was Easter just by the feeling of the day and 
the color of the sunshine. 

When she set out for Sunday-school, she knew all the 
people would be glad because her new hat was so beautiful. 
She had forgotten about the cluster of flowers unt'l she came 
to the door and saw all the children gathered about Miss 
Eleanor with the flowers in their hands. She would have 
turned then and run home if Miss Eleanor had not stretched 
out her hand to her and called, “Here is a place for you, 
Dosia, right beside me.” Miss Eleanor kept tight hold of 
her hand, even when they set off for the hospital. 

Inside the hospital were all the rows of little white beds, 
with a little sick child in each one. Dosia thought every 
one of them looked as if he, too, didn’t belong—just like her. 
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She watched their eyes brighten and the happy smiles come, 
as they took the flowers in their little ‘hands. She bore 
it as long as she could and then she fell behind the others 
and did the thing she had been struggling against ever since 
she first entered the hospital. She took off her hat and 
ripped off the two beautiful white roses. Quickly she 


stepped to one little sick girl and put one white rose into. 


her hand, whispering, “It’s a rose, you know, and roses are 
so satisfying. Best of all, this rose wil] never fade and if 
you smell of it just right, it smells lovely.” 

Then she waited unti) she came to a very lonesome looking 
little boy. “This is for you,” she said gently, “and it will 
never fade, so you’ll never have to feel all alone again.” 
The little boy held it close to his cheek and Dosia was glad 

Nearly all the way home she thought about their happy 
faces, and not until she came within sight of her home did 
she think of the bare spot on the front of her new hat. 
“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said. “I'll tell Aunt Madeline 
I’ll wear it just as it is. I hope she won’t scold. I’ll wear 
it just as it is and I’ll try not to mind.” 

When she went in, Aunt Madeline had just finished 
putting the baby to sleep and she sat there with him lying 
in her lap. Dosia thought quickly that she’d tell her right 
away, for she wouldn’t scold very much then, because she 
wouldn’t want to wake the baby. 

She stood right in front of Aunt Madeline. “Look!” 
she said. “See what I have done to my hat. I had to do 
it, Aunt Madeline, because those two white roses were all 
the flowers I had to give. I’ll wear it just as it is and I’ll 
try hard not to mind. The little children were so glad, 
I’d rather have the bare spot on my hat than the roses.” 

Aunt Madeline looked at her and then reached out across 
the baby and took Dosia into her arms. “Why, child, I 
didn’t know you wanted the flowers so much. I just thought 
it was a notion. Never mind, Dosia, I’ll get some more 
roses for your hat somehow.” 

Aunt Madeline patted her and loved her until Dosia drew 
back and cried softly, “Why, Aunt Madeline, you treat me 
just as if I really belonged and that is better than roses and 
everything.” 

“Why, my dear child, you’ve always belonged!”’ Aunt 
Madeline whispered. 

The new roses Aunt Madeline found for her were not so 
beautiful as the first ones, but Dosia remembered the smile 
of the little sick children and was glad. Best of all, now 
she was very happy because she knew she belonged. 

—Annie Hamilton Donnell 


(Printed through the kind permission of The Congregationalist, in 
which magazine it appeared a number of years ago.) 





A Project in Correlation for 
April 


In Prmary Epucation for September, 1923, you will find 
a story written by Mrs. Julia Mills in the Hiawatha metre 
and called “‘How Peace was Brought to the Red Man.” 

As a Correlation Project for April it will work out 
splendidly in this month of sunshine, rain and rainbows. 
Our experience with this project follows: 

The story was told once in the Literature Room by the 
teacher. This same 3A class was given typed copies of 
the story in their Home Room. The following report shows 
what their teacher, Miss Alvira Farr, accomplished in three 
thirty-minute periods. The study lessons were grouped 
under the following heads so that the sequence could be 
easily caught. 


Contentment. 

Source of Their Contentment. 
The Coming of the Stranger. 
The Evil Promise. 

Naming of the Stranger. 


or Wd 






6 The Scene of Warfare. 

7 Sorrow of the Great Spirit. 

§ The Journey and Pleading of Newaya. 

9 The Promise of the Great Spirit. 

10 The Fulfilment of the Promise. 

11 The Return of Newaya. 

12 Receiving the Gift of the Great Spirit. 
13 Peace among the Red Men. 


The Lesson 


(With questions by the teacher and answers by the children.) 


What do you think contentment means? (Happy, glad.) 

As the first part of the story is called contentment, let us 
read and see how many reasons you can find for the satis- 
faction of the Red Men. (They were near the forest and 
could hunt. They had good wigwams. They had plenty 
of tobacco. The sun shone all the time.) 

There is one other reason for their contentment. Do you 
know what fertile valley means? (A valley is where the 
ground is hollowed out between hills.) 

Could people live there? (Yes.) 

How? (They could work in factories and on railroads.) 

But we are talking of long ago, when they had no railroads 
or factories. How did they live then? (Planted gardens.) 

Yes, and the word fertile means— (Right here the 
teacher can tell the meaning or ask some child to look up 
the word in the Library or in the Science Room, and finish 
that reason for the happiness of the Red Men the next day.) 


Bring out the rest of the lesson in the same way, using 
question and answer, also dramatization of certain passages; 
for instance, “ Bold and warlike.” 

Use enunciation drills for certain words, like “fertile,” 
“hunted,” “whispered,” and others in the story. 

Valuable discussion about the Great Spirit and what he 
is to other nations will be a part of the lessons. The fact 
that Indians get their names quite often from something 
that happened will probably come into the work. These 
children remembered the stories, “Little Scarface,” which 
they had read in “ Myths of the Red Children,” by Wilson, 
which, by the way, is not a book to put in the hands of 
the children, and “Dry Rain and the Hatchet,” in “ Young 
American Readers—Our Home,” page 28. So with Big 
Chief Miney—his constant repetition of “They are mine!” 
gave him his name. The words “cleverness, “cunning,” 
and many others will also furnish material for discussion. 

This question, “What does it mean where it reads, ‘His 
tears fell downward’?” brought out this answer, “It means 
it rained.” The phrase, “over treacherous mountains,” 
established the following reasons why mountains were 
treacherous. (He might lose his way. He might meet 
wild animals. He might starve. He might not find water.) 
Bring out the meaning of pondered, emblem, in sunder. 

At the completion of the work in the Home Room, the 
story was taken into the Literature Room a second time 
for the purpose of working out a dramatization. The chil- 
dren knew that description and explanation would have to 
be changed into dialogue and that dialogue put into the 
same metre in which the poem was already written. Certain 
parts were omitted entirely; a new character necessitating 
a coined Indian name, ‘“ Wah-na-yea-see,” was introduced 
into the dramatization, and lastly a story teller was selected 
to carry on the descriptive part of the story. Pictures of 
Indians were studied: “The Appeal to the Great Spirit,” 
“The Sun Vow,” “Black Hawk” (University Prints; 
“The Historian” and “On Watch” (colored pictures by 
the Brown Company.) The last picture was the one the 
children decided was most like Chief Miney, while “The 
Appeal to the Great Spirit” fulfilled their ideal of what 
Newaya should be. 

It was decided that the time of the year was autumn, 
The play was divided into three scenes, the whole play being 
in one continuous action, with the fertile valley for the first 
scene (center of stage), the second scene in the home of the 

(Continued on page 272) 
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Objectives in Teaching Silent Reading in the 
First Grade 


Florence C. Officer, Wisconsin 


Let us consider what some of the objectives are in teaching 
silent reading in this grade. 


1 To teach the child to interpret his common speaking 
vocabulary in printed form and to add new meanings to it. 

2 To develop independence and initiative in the child to 
get thought from the printed page by teaching him how to 
make out new words for himself. 

3 To guide the child in his efforts to get thought from 
the printed page quickly. 

4 To train the child’s eye to certain unit fixations— 
that is, increasing the eye span from two words at a time 
to several words. 

5 Toarouse in the child a desire to give pleasure to others 
by telling a story he has read silently. 


In summary we might say: 

To aid the child in a skilful use of this tool of education, 
so that he may gather facts of information for himself, 
and appreciate the beauty of literature within his power of 
comprehension. 

It is the writer’s judgment that silent reading games will 
aid in achieving the first object spoken of. 

It has been the experience of the writer that the silent 
reading method used in the form of games makes the early 
stages of reading more meaningful to all the children and 
especially helpful to the backward group. 

Most of the games are planned so that they may be made 
use of during the entire first year’s work. As the vocabu- 
lary increases the games may be varied in many ways, and 
made more difficult. The solving of easy riddles, also, 
makes an attractive variation in the work. 

The material used should provide a wide scope for 
“Tndividual Differences” so that the needs of the varying 
abilities of the groups are well considered. 

How much time a particular group should have or what 
material each group may have need of, must be left to the 
judgment of the teacher in charge after she has studied the 
groups under her instruction. 

The games may be classified as follows: 


1 Follow Group Directions 
Sit in the chairs. 
Fly to your seats. 
Run on tiptoes to cloakroom. 
(“Flash cards” and the blackboard are used in 
playing the games.) 


2 Action Response 

Run, hop. jump, skip, etc. 

Run to the door. 

Pat the kitty. 

Ring the bell. 
(To place a child’s name after the action word adds 
zest to this.) 
(This type of make-believe action is very interesting to 
children.) 


3 Matching Cards 
It is necessary to have two sets of cards for this game. 
Words, phrases and sentences may be matched. 
(The best results are obtained when the number of 
pupils in the group taught at one time is small.) 
A variation is for the teacher to print on the black- 
board what she desires to be matched and allow the 
children to match this with the same printed on cards. 


4 Answering Questions 
a What is your name? 


b Can you read? 
The child may reply: 
My name is John. 
Yes, I can read. 

c Can you choose the right card? 
Two cards with similar but different sentences are 
placed before the class. The teacher reads one sen- 
tence and asks a pupil to choose the right card which 
tells what the teacher read. 
A bright pupil may take the teacher’s place. 

d What can you do? 

e How many things can you do? 
An interesting game called “I can” may be introduced 
at this time. 
Have a large poster ready on which is pasted the cut-out 
silhouettes of about twenty activities in which children 
like to engage. The poster contains the words “I can” 
printed at the top. Tell the children that it is an 
“T can” Poster. 
When the flash card, “What can you do?” is exposed, 
the child may reply, “I can run.” Have him point to 
“T can” on the poster and also to the silhouette and 
read, “I can run.” 
When the flash card, “How many things can you do?” 
is exposed, allow the children, individually, as they 
volunteer, to point to “I can” on the poster and read 
the activities which they can interpret. 
This game helps to fix the correct pronunciation of the 
word “can,” which is so often nispronounced, also aids 
in the silent interpretation of pictures. 
Another step in the game is to have the pupils match 
sentences to the correct silhouette. 
Have sentences about the activities represented by 
silhouettes printed on flash cards. 


5 Blackboard Response 
a Draw an apple. 
b Draw a little chair. 
c Draw a big circle near a square. 


6 Omissions 

a ——can jump. 

b To-day is ——. 
This type of work makes a good exercise to put on the 
blackboard for study as pupils enter school in the 
morning. 
A string may be attached to the card so it can be placed 
around the child’s neck. 


7 Singing Games 

a A pumpkin ran away 
Before Thanksgiving Day. 

b We will take 
Our skipping ropes. 
Pupils form a circle. 
At certain intervals in the singing, pupils exchange 
cards, if they can read what the card says. It adds, 
sometimes, to the interest to have songs played on the 
victrola. The pupils may indicate the rhythm with 
their feet and hands. This is a relaxation period to a 
certain extent. 


During the silent reading period, with certain exceptions, 
the teacher should not address the pupils orally. The pupils 
soon accustom themselves to relying upon the printed words 
for guidance. 

Silent lips must be a part of the game at this time. 

The silent and oral reading may often dovetail, so te speak 
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For illustration, after the vocabulary needed for the 
calendar lesson has been developed in oral reading periods, 
valuable reading lessons may follow by writing thought- 
provoking questions on the blackboard. 

Have the current month from a very large calendar so 
it may be seen by all the pupils. 

The silent reading lesson that follows may be suggestive: 








kag te 


Ican jump. 
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The children we term “X” (and sometimes “Y’’) are 
ready usually in the space of a few months’ time to read a 
story silently and take great pleasure in reproducing the 
same to the class. 

The use of the library books is a great aid in encouraging 
this kind of silent reading. Carefully selected material in 
the line of interesting primers is necessary. 





Ready to Match Sentences to the Correct Silhouettes 


Find to-day on the calendar. 

Point to yesterday on the calendar. 
Find to-morrow on the calendar. 
Point to next Sunday on the calendar. 
How many days in this week? 

How many school days in last week? 
How many holidays in this month? 
How many days left in this week? 
How many days left in this month? 
How many weeks in the month? 


The second objective given is very important in silent 
reading if it is taught properly. 

The best results can be obtained only when the teacher 
has faith in the phoneitc system she attempts to teach and 
gives it her best efforts. 

An understanding and application of the laws of child 
psychology are very necessary in the teaching of the sounds 
of single consonants and vowels, as well as in the work that 
follows. 

The value of the story as a means of impressing what is 
desired to be taught is well understood. The story about 
the poor shoemaker and the fairies who helped him is a good 
story to introduce the long list of diphthongs: ar ai, ew, ow, 
ee, ea, aw and many others. Tell the children that the 
diphthongs are their fairy friends and want to help them 
make out new words. 

Silent reading has a new significance to the child when he 
has the ability to make out new words for himself, and his 
independence grows from day to day under proper guidance. 

The question and answer method will aid in achieving 
the third objective mentioned. Dramatization may also 
at times be used effectively. 

In the study period it is well to. have the children point 
to a phrase that gives an answer to a certain question. 

Questions may be placed on the blackboard for the 
children to find the answers in their reader. 

The fourth objective referred to is attained by phrase 
drills of varying length, also by drills for a greater degree of 
speed. 

rit is interesting to note the increase of power after a few 
weeks of consecutive work along this line. 





Conclusions 


It is essential that great care be taken in changing and 
manipulating the material used in the silent reading games, 
or memorization will defeat the purpose of this phase of 
silent reading. 

The children have a keen interest in the re-arrangement 
of old reading material. 

In my judgment, about fifty per cent of the time allotted 
for reading should be given to silent reading in its various 
phases. If some of the time given to oral reading and 
language is used in interpreting the meanings of pictures 
and getting mental pictures of what is read orally, it will 
aid the child greatly in his silent reading ability. 

In playing the silent reading games the teacher must be 
very watchful that the children obey the rules of the game 
played. Insist on this obedience from the start and the 
children will get the training necessary for the most success- 
ful silent reading. 

The results of silent reading may be measured by stan- 
dardized tests, or the teacher may make her own tests of 
various kinds. 





Arbor Day 


Now a strong, fair shoot, from the forest bring, 
Gently the roots in the soft earth lay; 

God bless with His sunshine, and wind and rain, 
The tree we are planting on Arbor Day. 


May it greenly grow for a hundred years, 
And our children’s children beneath it play, 
Gather the fruit and rest in the shade 
Of the tree we are planting on Arbor Day. 


So may our life be an upward growth, 
In wisdom’s soil every rootlet lay, 
And every tree bearing precious fruit, 
Like the tree we are planting on Arbor Day.—Sel. 
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Patterns for Bird Day 


Frances Venen, Pennsylvania 


These designs areto be used as tracing patterns. Theinternal heavy orange, the bluebird from blue, the goldfinch from yellow, and the robin 
lines should be cut for slots. The teacher may give instructions for from brown; the other colors may be added by use of chalk and crayons. 
the placing of dotted lines necessary for the division of coloring. The bird patterns may be used to make outlinesffor painting or coloring 

The cardinal may be cut from red construction paper, the oriole from with crayons. 
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Our Bird Project 


Ella Cummings, Iowa 


Oa IZE your bird club so that pictures and buttons 
will arrive in time to begin actual work on John Ja 1es 
Audubon’s birthday, May 4. 

Lead the pupils to see that the birds should be protected 
for their usefulness and their beautiful songs. 

Select a leaflet each week from your Audubon supply, 
and discuss this material with the children. Display bird 
pictures in the room and talk about the birds in your 
— the robin, bluebird, blue jay, swallow and meadow- 
lark. 

Mimeograph descriptions of the birds and pass these slips 
among the children; after reading their card silently, they 
are to match it with the picture of the bird described. 

We used the names of the birds for flash card drill until 
the pupils had gained rapid recognition. 

For class work I arranged a pocket device made from a 
piece of cardboard 18 x 24, on which were stitched several 
narrow strips of cardboard lengthwise. These strips were 
stitched on the machine and when finished, ir resembled the 
“seat plan” card with which you are all familiar. 

dave a set of cards prepared, giving descriptions of the 
different birds, their foods, eggs, and usefulness. These 
cards are passed among the pupils as the teacher places a 
picture of a robin, bluebird, etc., in one of the pockets, the 
children holding cards with corresponding information about 
the bird come forward in turn and place their cards in the 
pockets, until the thought has been completed. 

















Picture | Description Food Eggs _ | Usefulness 
Robin Reddish Insects, Seeds, | Greenish | Destroying 
| Brown Fruits Blue Insects 








| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 








The children watched the bird nests as they were being 
built and reported to the class at the English period any 
items of interest thus secured. The following original poem 
by the pupils gives an idea of what our next step in bird 
work was: 


B is for bird, our dear little friend, 
To make him a home 
Shall be our chief aim. 


I is for industry, and that means work. 
With hammer and nails 
We will all get to work. 


R is for right, as right as can be, 
We will make him a bird house 
To place in a tree. 


D is for delight, we all will feel 
When we protect the birds 
With a right good-will. 


Subject 


Bird observation. 


Problem 
To provide shelter and protection for a bird. 


Project 
Building a bird house. 


Method of Approval 


During the month of April, we discussed the return of the 


birds from the south. The children reported from time 
to time the arrival of different birds. We became interested 
in the Junior Audubon Bird Club, in which we night hold 
membership by paying an annual fee of ten cents. The 
object of this club is to attain a greater knowledge of our 
wild feathered friends and to protect them fron being 
wantonly killed. 

The Audubon Society furnished leaflets describing ten of 
the best known Iowa birds, together with information about 
food, nests and eggs, and a small pocket guide for each child. 

The children thought they could better observe and 
protect the birds by building bird houses, and have the birds 
live near their homes. 


Suggestions Brought Out in Discussion 


1 The roof must extend beyond back of house for 
drainage. 

2 A small rest for the bird before entering house. 

3 Sandpapering windows would prevent the bird’s 
plumage from being torn or lost. 

4 The construction should be snug and secure, because 
it may serve as a home for some winter bird. 

5 Perches were suggested. 

6 Dimensions. 


Procedure 


After considering bird houses from the viewpoint of com- 
fort, the children constructed them. They were brought to 
school and the children told which were most practical for 
the different birds. The houses were then placed in trees 
or on posts near the homes of the children. 


Excursion 


One afternoon early in May, we went to the park to 
observe the birds. We took with us our Junior Audubon 
pocket guides and checked the different birds observed; 
we also discovered a number of nests containing eggs. 

Several phases of our bird work formed a language basis. 
Celia Thaxter’s poem, “The Robin,” took on an added 
meaning after they had actually heard a robin singing 
during a spring shower. 


Questions for a Silent Reading Lesson 


1 What is the name of the bird club to which you 
belong? 
2 What did you promise when you joined this club? 
3 How do you think you can help the birds near your 
home? 
What material did you use in your bird house? 
How high and long did you build it? 
How many doors and windows has it? 
What kind of a roof does your bird home have? 
Where did you place the house when finished? 
What birds came to live in the home you built? 
10 How do you think you have helped any bird this 
ear? 
, 11 How do you think the birds have helped us? 


O OND Oe 


Some of the children thought they would like to extend a 
special invitation to the birds to visit their bird home. 
They used pieces of boards for this, and painted the surface 
black. For the lettering they used white paint. 








Come IN Fry Home 
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Your Home Come, BIRDIE 











Hop Ricut IN 





Correlation of Work 
Songs 
Robin Redbreast 
Woodpecker—Modern Music Primer 
Poems 
He Didn’t Think—Phebe Cary 
If Ever I See—Lydia M. Child 
The Robin—Celia Thaxter 
Literature 
Oriole’s Journey—For the Children’s Hour—Bailey and 
Lewis 
The Birds of Killingworth—Long fellow 
Reading ; 
Silent reading questions from flash cards. 
Stories read for reproduction: 
1 How the Robin Got Its Red Breast 
2 The Meadow Lark and the Farmer 
3 The Woodpecker 
4 The Ant and the Dove 
5 What Robin Told 
6 The Bluebird 
Handwork 
1 Making invitations for the birds 
2 Building bird houses 
3 Modeling clay nests and placing the painted clay 
eggs in them 
Arithmetic 
Using the necessary fundamentals in order to construct 
a bird house 


Flash Card Game 
What bird 

says “Caw! Caw’? 
has a red breast? 
Is a cousin to the robin? 
returns first in spring? 
can talk? 
has a shrill voice? 
builds a hanging nest? 
sings sweetly? 
digs holes in trees? 
builds a nest in the grass? 
has a red head? 
builds nests in hollow stump? 
is called “ Black Cap’’? 





Our Chicken Little Poster 


Esther Norris, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


The story of “‘Chicken Little may be found in several 
primers or first readers.* After it has been presented as a 
reading lesson it may be dramatized for language work. 
A study of the different animals, characteristics and habits 
of each may be used for nature study. The children may 
also impersonate the different animals. 

For science we may study the Fox’s Den; how he lives, 
what kind of a home he chooses, why he is called sly, etc. 

Words like fox, chicken, den, hen, turkey, duck are used 
for writing and spelling. 

The poster is constructed as follows: 

The sky is made from blue wall paper, the grass green. 
The den is made from brown paper, and the trees are pink 
with brown branches, cut from Dennison crepe paper. 


*Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little. Published by Educational 
Publishing Company. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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TCHICKEN e 
























Drawing Outlines for 
April 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 A store problem. Cut a store window from folded 
black or silhouette paper and paste it onto a large piece of 
manila paper. As it is spring, a hat shop would be a good 
problem for the girls and a garden implement store for the 
boys. 

2 Cut and color the articles to be shown in the store 
windows. Colorful hats and umbrellas or bright rakes and 
sprinkling cans will create much interest. 

3 Makeasimple sales poster advertising the merchandise 
sold in the store that has been made. One drawing and one 
well-lettered word will be enough for a good poster. 


Second Week 


1 Tulips in a black and white striped pot are effective. 
Make tulips red, leaves green, and stripes dark blue or black 
on a yellow flower-pot. This design may be used in repeti- 
tion to form a border or placed in a large window cutting. 

2 Cut and color a robin. 

3 Paint a bluebird and his nest. 


Third Week 


1 <A Spring Poster—The Return of the Birds. Make 
the sky of blue paper, the moon orange, and the tree, 
ground, bird-house and birds black. 

2 Free hand illustration—A Rainy Day. 

3 Make a bird house on a pole with doors that open. 


Fourth Week 


1 Fourfold cutting of birds. 

2 Make a May basket from a large circle of squared 
paper as illustrated. Color the alternate squares green. 

3 Fill the basket made in previous lesson with cut 
flowers. 
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Pupil Project Studies VIII 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 
A Progressive Study—From Truck Farm to Grocery Store 


Part II 


There were two reasons for making a detailed study of the 
tomato: 

1 The class became interested because of having seen 
the hot beds, and learned something of how the local 
farmers handle their contracts with the Libby, McNeil & 
Libby Company. 

2 Later on, the canning of the tomato at the Libby, 
McNeil & Libby plant would offer the most spectacular 
demonstration of the operation of that plant, and carry 
forward the interest with opportunity for further valuable 
developments of a very practical nature. 


General Study 
The general study was along the lines indicated below. 


I Planting. 
1 In hot beds. 
2 Out-of-doors. 

A comparative study of both methods was made, and 
detailed considerations brought out the following 
points. 

a When planted. 
5b Kinds of seeds. 
c Soil. 
(1) Kind suited. 
(2) Preparation. 
@ Transplanting. 

(1) When. 

(2) How. 

e Characteristics of the plants. 


II Cultivation. 
1 The usual “growing” season. 
2 Seasonal variations of weather as affecting the plant; 
its cultivation; its maturing. 


TI The Fruit. 

1 When it “sets on.” 

2 When it ripens. 

3 Size, appearance, etc., considered in connection with 
the different varieties, always keeping in mind as a 
standard of comparison the variety we see the most 
of here. 


IV* .Gathering the Crop. 
1 How picked. 
2 How packed. 
a Immediate sales in bulk, or !arge or small quantities: 
no real packing. 
6 For shipment: in shallow boxes or crates, with a 
view to preventing bruising; determine reasons for 
wrapping. 


V_ Transporting and Marketing. 
1 How carried. 
a Wagons. 
6 Trucks. 
c Railroad cars. 

(1) Refrigerator cars, if the distance be great. 

(2) Often shipped by express to speed up delivery, 
or in the case of short hauls, thus avoiding 
necessity for refrigeration. 

2 Marketing. 
a In local markets. 
b In distant markets. 

The children were particularly interested in a con- 
sideration of how one community helps another: 


The sections of the country with soil and cli- 
mate suited to the raising of early fruits and 
vegetables grow them and send them to sections 
that are not able to do so; these sections have 
other industries which enable them to buy that 
produce, and thus make the work of the growers 
in trucking sections profitable. 
3 Prices. 
a Range. 
(1) During the same season. 
(2) From season to season. 
(3) According to locality. 
6 As affected by 
(1) Cost of labor. 
(2) Cost of transportation. 
(3) Crop output. 


Nore If any teacher feels that the matter of price con- 
siderations seems too involved for any particular group, 
even the younger children will readily understand if 
approached in the following manner: In February most 
of you did not have tomatoes often, perhaps not at all. 
They were selling at our stores here for twenty cents a 
pound; we couldn’t afford to eat many at that price. 
In the summer we raise them in our gardens or buy them 
in quantities at those same stores for three cents a 
pound. They are so cheap and so abundant that we 
cannot only eat all we want, but mother can can as many 
of them as she wishes so we can use them later on. 


VI Uses. 
1 Methods of serving when fresh. 
2 Canning. 
a Home canning. 
b Factory canning. 
3 Preserving. 


a When green. 
b When ripe. 
4 Pickling. 


VII Food Properties. 


Pupil Write-Up 


In the write-up that accompanied this study, the pupils 
were given only general! instructions as to what should be 
done, most of it being left to their own initiative. The paper 
quoted herewith is typical, and was selected for use here 
because of the fact that it shows so plainly the trend of the 
children’s interests in such work as this. 


The Tomato 


The tomato has another name. It is the “love apple.” 

The first home of the tomato was South America. The seeds were 
brought to this country and now the tomato ranks next to the potato 
in the number grown and used. 

It grows best in a sandy, well-fertilized soil. It may be raised from 
seeds or from cuttings. Sometimes the plants grow so large and the 
fruit is so heavy that stakes are driven down into the ground near the 
plants for supports. In some places wire trellises are used for supports. 

Tomato plants have enemies. Sometimes these enemies do much 
damage. The tomato worms, or tobacco worms, do the most harm. 
They look like large, green caterpillars. Farmers spray their fruits to 
kill these worms. 

It was interesting to us to learn that New Jersey and Maryland grow 
about half of all the tomatoes in our country. 

There are a great many tomatoes raised around Rocky Ford. 

Most of the tomato plants are started in hotbeds, but some are 
raised from seeds planted out-of-doors. Most of the plants are raised 
in very large beds and sold to the farmers by the Canning Company. 
These plants may be paid for when the tomatoes are brought to market 
if the farmer wants to do that way. 

The tomato plants are transplanted about the first of May. It is 
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much better to transplant them on a cloudy day. If the day is very 
warm they should be protected from the sun, or they will wilt. They 
— not die, but they will take longer to grow and may never be strong 
plants, 

The plants are transplanted when they are about six inches high. 
They are planted about two feet apart, and in rows three feet wide. 

Before the plants are taken from the hotbed they are hardened. 
Each day the coverings are raised a little higher, and the beds are left 
open a little longer. 

All weeds must be kept out, and the plants should be watered often 
until they begin to ripen. Then it is not well to water them at all. 

If the tomato vines grow too large, they should be trimmed and 
staked up, so that they will get the sunlight. 

The tomato begins to ripen about the last of July. Most of the 
farmers pick their own tomatoes, with boys to help them. 

After the tomatoes are picked they are sorted. Then they are put 
into shallow crates to be taken to the factory for canning. They mash 
if — are put in deep boxes. They are hauled to the factory in 
trucks. 

At the factory they are weighed and sorted again. 
ready to be canned. 

The farmers get about half a cent a pound for their tomatoes from 
the Libby, McNeil & Libby Company. 


Then they are 


Careful preparation was made for the visit to the canning 
factory. There is an element of danger involved in taking 
a class, especially a large class, to almost any industrial 
plant, and “safety first” lessons, with careful explanation 
as to the possible danger points, should be made a very im- 
portant phase of the work. Then, too, during a visit to this 
plant, as to many others, the noise of operation is such that 
very little in the way of explanation can be made at the 
time, except at certain places. Therefore the children must 
have a reasonably clear idea of what to look for, how to look, 
and note-taking, if they are to derive as much benefit from 
the trip as they should. 

A pupil-report of our visit is herewith given. 


Our Canning Factory 


On Wednesday morning our class made a trip through the canning 
factory. This factory is located on Thirteenth Street and Front 
Avenue. It is owned and operated by the Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Company. 

At the time that we were there they were canning tomatoes. 

As we came to the factory we saw men unloading crates of tomatoes. 
The crates were stacked up, one on top of another, until the tomatoes 
were needed. 

As we went inside the factory we saw men emptying other crates of 
tomatoes on to a large belt. This belt went on through a large vessel 
called a “strainer.” The strainer made them easy to peel. 

From this the tomatoes went into buckets that were fastened to a 
big wheel, and worked on a belt, like a chain. As the full buckets came 
around, the men who were standing by took them off and they were 
sent down on a chain to the women who peeled and sorted them. 

As the women peeled and filled the buckets with the sorted tomatoes 
they put the buckets back on the belt and they were carried around to 
some men, who emptied them into the filler. The filler is a large, 
square, iron kettle, with a funnel-shaped bottom. 

There was a chute that led down from a little stairway, and tin cans 
such as we are used to seeing, came down the chute and passed under 
the filler. As the cans were filled, they passed along on the moving 
chain to a woman who put some salt into each can. Then they passed 
on further and went through a machine which held a number of lids. 
This machine clamped a lid on to each can, tight. 

The cans then continued their journey on the moving chain till they 
passed into a big boiler. When they had boiled twelve minutes they 
came out on a chain that carried them upstairs to the packing room. 

They passed through a chute that slanted down to a place where 
some men took the cans and filled little carts with them. Then the 
men carried them to the place where they were to cool, and stacked 
them up. 

They had to cool a week. Then they were ready for the labels to be 
put on. This was done by means of an electric machine. There is 
glue on a little roller. As the cans roll down over this, some glue gets 
on the can. Then the cans pass on over the label, which is placed 
just right forthe cans. The glue sticks the label on—all but one place, 
and there is a little band with glue on it to stick that place down tight. 
We did so enjoy seeing the labeling done. It was wonderful to think 
of a machine doing this. And it worked so fast! 

The cans then looked just like the cans of tomatoes we buy from the 
stores. They are stacked up, row on row. Over to one side of the 
room are stacks of pasteboard cards, or cartons, folded together. When 
a shipment is to go out, these cartons are opened up and packed with the 
cans of tomatoes. 

Just outside the factory is a siding, so that a freight car can be brought 
right there and the cartons of tomatoes loaded into it through the big 
sliding door in the side of the factory. When the cars are loaded, they 
move on to the main tracks, and so they start on their way over the 
Atchison, Topeka¥and Santa Fe Railroad. 
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We wondered where these tomatoes would go. They had been 
raised in the fields about us, by people we knew. Some of them had 
been canned while we looked on. Now the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe and other railroads might take them to almost any place; some 
would go to one place, some to such a different place. Some might be 
used in one kind of home, some in such a different kind of home. We 
felt that we should like to take a trip along with them. We knew any 
boy or girl in any of those places would enjoy eating them much more 
if we could tell them what we knew about these tomatoes. 


In the meanwhile, some note-book work and much 
arithmetic work were based on the following summary, 
taken from a Libby, McNeil & Libby report of this section, 
as to the growing and canning of tomatoes. 

Acreage contracted—200; matured—175. 

Yield per acre (1922)—from 5 to 15 tons; average—10 
tons. 

Total paid to farmers—about $20,000.00 

Number of helpers—men, 50; 30 cents per hour, and 
35 cents. 

Number of helpers—women, 100; piece work; 7 cents 
per basket. 

Average buckets peeled per person—40; poorest, 20; 
best, 60 

Average wage per woman-—$2.50 per day. 

Season—began August 15, closed October 7. 

Number of cases canned—about 35,000, which would 
approximate forty carloads, allowing 800 to 1000 cases to 
a car. 

Investment—#100,000.00. 


This plant also cans other fruit and small vegetables. 
We were especially interested in the canning of cherries, 
and thought we might at some other time learn more 
about it. 


The Grocery Store 


The question of disposing of the tomatoes after they were 
canned brought us to a consideration of the grocery store, 
as distinguished from other stores. 

One of the toy stores sent out by the Libby, McNeil & 
Libby Company for certain coupons was obtained and kept 
for classroom use. 

The class was divided into groups, and each group given 
certain things to find out. We used the grocery stores in 
our own city for study, each group learning certain things 
about a particular store. We selected a large grocery store, 
one of a chain of stores, for our visit, because it was so 
arranged as to permit of our seeing to the best advantage 
as we passed through it. 

Some of the things done and questions considered in the 
meanwhile were as follows: 

Why do we have grocery stores? Have we ever been to a 
country store, where some of almost al' kinds of merchandise 
are kept? Why the difference? What may we see in a 
grocery store? 

How many grocery stores has Rocky Ford? 

Where do these stores get the goods that they sell? 
What comes from the vicinity of Rocky Ford? From other 
parts of our own country? From foreign countries?’ 

What things come from truck farms? 

What things come from canning factories? 

Could grocery stores get along without truck farms? 
Without canning factories? 

Consider the duties of each person employed—the man- 
ager, the cashier, the delivery man, etc. 

Consider the type of service rendered the citizens of our 
community by these people. 


Space does not permit further working out of this phase 
of our progressive project, nor the details of relating this 
work to other subjects, but the field is such a rich one, the 
opportunities open up so readily, that we feel that any 
teacher who puts on foot such a study will at once find it 
one of the most delightful and most profitable of all the 
many projects available. 
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Easter Symbols 


E. Maude Bradley 


The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul’s fair emblem, and its only name.—Coleridge 


One of the very daintiest and indeed loveliest of Easter 
symbols is the butterfly. The one sketched has a body 
of folded paper, with movable wings, and may be made by 
a third or fourth grade. Use a 1}” square of white paper 
for the body. First fold all corners in to the center. 
Lift one, and fold corner back to center of folded edge, 
then replace (Fig. I). Turn, keeping the turned-back corner 
at the upper edge. Fold the two upper corners in to the 
center. Make folds in the positions indicated by the lines 
in Fig. II. If too much difficulty is experienced, omit them 
for the present, since they simply aid in folding the back, 
and may be placed later. 

In Fig. III the paper has been returned to its previous 
position in Fig. I, and the two upper corners are shown 
folded in to the center as directed. Lift the triangle A 
slightly, and fold BC over upon D E. A is thus thrown 
forward into the position shown at Fig. IV. In Fig. V the 
body is shown in a horizontal position, and the back plaited 
on the folds of Fig. II. If the folds were not made, make 
one or two plaits so as to narrow that part. Fig. VI shows 
a top view of the folds in the back. The wings may be cut 
freehand from rectangles of white paper about 23” by 3%”, 
or, if necessary, copies may be given the children. Color 
the upper sides of the wings bright yellow, with dark brown 
spots. Make the under sides much paler in color. Fasten 
one wing beneath the triangle C D E, Fig. V, and the 
other beneath the similar triangle on the other side. Color 
the head and body brown, and the triangles upon which 
the wings are fastened, pale yellow. 

The butterfly may be made to move his wings in a very 
natural way, by holding the paper firmly at B and, with the 
other hand, moving A gently upward and downward at an 
angle of about 45°. This will cause the small triangles 
and the wings attached to them to move. 
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This butterfly may be mounted upon a graceful twig 
slipped inside the folds and pasted securely. Several small 
circles of yellow, green, or pale pink tissue may be tied or 
pasted on in tiny bunches to imitate buds or blossoms. 

The Easter lilies are intended for a blackboard decoration 
in a first grade. The buds and blossoms are cut freehand 
by the children, from white drawing paper. The teacher 
draws the stems and leaves with colored chalk on the board, 
and pastes on the flowers, arranging them in natural posi- 
tions, drawing the centers of the flowers when necessary, 
and coloring the buds slightly green. When well done this 
makes a very effective decoration for the blackboard. It 
is also something which many children may share in 
making. 

The basket of Easter eggs is best adapted to a second 
grade. Cut the basket from a piece of 6” by 9” white or 
cream paper, folding through the center of the short sides. 
Starting at A, slightly below the center, cut as far as the 
handle. Next cut from the top of the handle down to the 
first cut. Then cut the narrow handle, turning when the 
bottom is reached, and cutting toward the fold, making 
the center of the basket. Commencing at the bottom of the 
paper, not just at the center, cut the curving side of the 
basket. The cut-out pieces make it more dainty, but are 
not essential. The center one is cut first, with the paper 
still folded, cae being taken not to make it too wide. 
Then the other two, which might be slightly sketched first 
and cut double. 

Cut patterns for the eggs of different sizes, using, however, 
arithmetic paper of the same proportion, 15” by 3”, and 
1%” by 2)”. Fold each piece through the center of the 
short side. Unfold. Commencing at the lower end of the 
fold, round off the corner carefully, then cut upward and 
in toward the other end of the fold, to get the oval shape. 
When one side is satisfactory, refold the paper and cut the 
other side like the first. Unfold. Quite satisfactory ovals 
mav be readily obtained in this way. Place the patterns 
thus obtained upon colored paper, not too bright in tone, 
and cut about them very carefully. When a sufficient 
number have been cut, paste inside the basket and mount 
it upon a 9” by 12” sheet of light gray paper. 


Suggestions for the Opening of Each New Day 


Edna Perrell Adel 


April 


MonDAy 

Patriotic Period—Civic League. 

Government Departments 

TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Signs of Spring 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—The Easter Story (Faith) 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Easter Story—Cecropia 
FRIDAY 

Group of Poems 


Arouse interest in City 


MonDAyY 

Patriotic Period—Civic League. 

Council 

TUESDAY 

Ceres, a Story of Springtime. (Child Literature, 306) 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Daffodils; To a Butterfly 

—W ordsworth 


Discuss Duties of City 


THURSDAY 

Talk on Spring Flowers 
FRIDAY 

Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds 


MONDAY 
Patriotic Period—Civic League. 
man, Our Friend 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Angels’ Heads—Sir Joshua Reynolds 
WEDNESDAY : 
Literature Appreciation—The Circus Day Parade (Child 
Literature, 388) 
THURSDAY 
Something of Interest about John Burroughs 
FRIDAY 
Something of Interest about John Burroughs 


Discuss the Police- 


MONDAY 
Patriotic Period—Civic League. 
Property 
TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
WEDNESDAY 
Literature Appreciation—Group of Spring Poems 
THURSDAY 
Story Hour—Fable—The Sun and the Wind 
FRIDAY , 
Safety First—Danger of ball playing, roller skating, 
etc., in the street. 


Discuss Care of Public 
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Studying South America Intensively 
A Fifth Grade Project 


Augusta Lynch Feiner, Michigan 


HE following project developed as a B5 Grade studied 
the continent of South America. “To gain a working 
knowledge of South American countries and peoples, of 

causes contributing to their present conditions, and of their 
prospects for future development, while giving intelligent 
attention to the necessity for fostering intimate trade rela- 
tions between the two Americas.” 


Teacher’s Aims ( Immediate) 


1 To teach the historica], geographical, political, indus- 
trial, economic and social problems of the various countries 
of South America. 

2 To help the pupils to understand the relation and 
significance of these countries to the United States. 

3 To provide the pupil with illustrative and reading 
material on natural, civic, historical, and geographical 
subjects. 

4 To train the pupil in the evaluation and appraisal of 
all facts, emphasizing especially newspaper and magazine 
materials which have to do with persent-day social problems. 

5 To give the pupil wide first-hand natural and social 
experiences and to see that the facts of his experiences are 
correctly interpreted. 


Teacher’s Aims ( Ultimate) 


1 To lead the pupil to realize that he is a responsible part 
of the community and nation in which he lives. 

2 To foster the spirit of toleration at home, in school, 
and in dealing with other people. 

3 To develop the feeling of ownership and civic pride on 
the part of the pupil toward public institutions and utilities. 

4 To provide pupils with standards for determining the 
proper qualities to be possessed by the chosen leaders of 
their various activities. 


Materials or Equipment 


Map of South America 

Map of the World 

Blackboard Outline Map of South America 
Individua] Outline Map of South America 
Essentials of Geography, Book I, pp. 165-177 
Essentials of Geography, Book II, pp. 219-239 
Our American Neighbors—Winslow 

Geography of Commerce and Industry—Rocheleau 
South America—Car penter 

South America—Bowman 

Adventures of a Tropical Tramp—Foster 

Human Geography, pp. 375-413—Smith 

New Geography, pp. 188-191—Frye-Atwood 
Book of Knowledge 

Globe 

Industria] and Commercial South America—Peck 


Procedure 


The Children’s Department of the Art Museum had sent 
us an interesting collection of South American objects. 


A small cake of crude rubber, accompanied as it was by a 
booklet describing the rubber industry from its inception, 
brought forth the question, “Do we spend more money for 
rubber in South America than she sends us for trade in 
other things?” It was suggested that automobiles, paints, 
varnishes, and machinery would find a ready market in 
South America. Noting the location on equator, the 
children suggested tropical fruits could be grown and mar- 
keted in North America. The physical map showed the 
mountains north and south and these suggested minerals; 
the flat lands of Argentina, grazing of cattle and sheep; 
the regions of heavy rainfall; forests. Plans were made for 
acquainting themselves and other classes with their southern 
neighbor. “If we work real hard can’t we make up a play 
on South America?” 

The A6, studying Asia, had previously evolved an amus- 
ing little sketch of Tibetan customs. It was finally decided 
that a play or game, original, if possible, should embody the 
main points studied. 


Beginning the Formal Work 


The resemblance in surface features between North and 
South America, that is, their triangular shape and the 
similar location of mountain systems and plains, was pointed 
out. The regularity of coast-line, due to the rising of coast 
land, and the effect of wind and highland upon temperature, 
were studied. 

(Time unit—five davs.) 

The recitation period of the fifth day was given over to 
a highly enjoyable “Review.” The pictures show some 
phases of it. A committee was chosen to construct a huge 
scalene triangle in the gravel of the schoolyard. This 
modified became the outline of South America, around 
which line the children marched, joining hands, thus making 
a “live” South America. (Fig. I.) The committee then 
chose half a dozen of the taller boys to form the Andes 
Mountains. These boys, in white blouses, with hands high 
overhead, formed in “mountain peaks,” may be distin- 
guished at the left of the picture. Then smaller boys were 
chosen for the high- 
lands of the east. 
These boyscan be seen 
at the right of the pic- 
ture. Next the Atlan- 
tic Ocean took her 
place (right). The 
Antarctic may plainly 
be distinguished at the 
base of the picture. 
The Pacific, unfortu- 
nately, is out of focus, 
while the Caribbean 
Sea is lost behind one 
of the sturdy bits of 
outline. These bodies 
of water flowed north, 
east, south, or ,west 
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at command and after a few minutes became quite firmly 
fixed and it was impossible to confuse_them. 

Figure II shows 
the North Trade 
Wind Belt (personi- 
fied by a little girl 
in white), ready to 
“blow” in a south- 
westernly direction. 
She then became the 
“Belt of Calms” and 
“settled” over the 
northern part of 
South?America. At 
the outskirts of the 
picture you see a bit 
offthe South Trade 
Wind Belt ready to 
take up her work 
and ,“blow” north- 
west. The girl at 
the extreme. northeastern tip became the mouth of the 
Amazon. Another child was chosen to be the Amazon 
River and was told to “flow sluggishly eastward.’”” Then 
our time was up, much to the regret of the children. How- 
ever, some days afterward, in the recess vard, I saw a 
number of the girls of the class carrying on their own 
“review,” for which they had requisitioned even the 
tiniest of children for the outline. 

The next two days of our work were taken up with the 
study of typical plants and animals of South America. 
Each child was responsible for the description of any three 
animals or plants, calling them hidden animals or plants. 

The second day we made riddles. Note the following: 





I live in a tropical forest. 

I sleep back downward hanging on the limb of a tree. 
I am covered with hair. 

What am I? (Sloth) 


I live in a tropi al forest. 

I have a long tongue. 

I have long claws. 

I eat little things which your mother hates to have in her 
house. 

What am I? (Ant-eater) 
I like to burrow in the earth. 
I roll myself in a ball wh:n attacked by an enemy. 
My flesh tastes like chicken. 
My armor is made into baskets. 
What am I? (Armadillo) 


I am called the American camel. 
My hair is valuable. 

I climb steep rocks. 

I am a beast of burden. 

What am I? (Llama) 


The assignment for the following day was: “ Make a list 
of maps of South America found in pages 164 to 168 


(“Essentials of Geography”). Giv-: 
‘1 Page 
2 Figure number 
3 Title 


Be ready to tell in class the reason you think the map 
was printed. 

This reading of maps revealed a real need on the part of 
the class, so we spent three days interpreting Relief, 
Physical, Political and Rainfall maps of South America. 

At this time a boy came to class with the announcement, 
“T don’t believe we'll have to write a play on South America 
after all. Ihave one here that tells all about the countries.” 
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The play was read and enthsiastically adopted by the class- 
I mention it here because I consider it a real find: The book, 
“Plays for School Children,” by Lutkenhaus, the play, 
“A Geographical Squabble,” page 229. While we studied 
the political units topically:—1 Brazil, time unit, ten days; 
2 Argentina, time unit, twelve days; 3 Countries of the 
Andes, time unit, eight days; 4 Countries of the north 
coast, time unit, five days—the parts in the play were 
given to those children who brought in and arranged the 
best material on these countries. Many of the speeches 
were re-written in the light of new material found and some 
of the relatively unimportant “jury” stepped forth with 
quite consequential parts. Unlike most school plays, the 
time given over to this was not cribbed from some other 
work, for every bit of drilling was driving home some fact of 
educational import. No costumes were required. The 
“judge” had a cap and gown (a memory of her mother’s 
university days), while each country drew his own outline 
on manila paper, printed in the name, and pinned it on his 
blouse. 

On Friday afternoon the teachers of the building were 
invited to visit our room while the play was being given, 
and the occasion became a gala day, as our popular district 
principal happened in. The play was not a finished product, 
but a wholesome and childlike presentation. 

Concurrently with the work on the play was develop- 
ing a game similar to “Authors,’”’ but dealing with facts 
concerning South America. This was first developed on 
language paper, but eventually took the form of typewritten 
cards. At the top of the card was typed the name of the 
country; beneath it four questions, each of which was 
answered by the name of the country. The second card 
was identical, with the exception that question one became 
question four, on the next card it became three, etc. Four 
cards made a book. Three to six children played at a time. 
Each drew four cards and in turn asked a question. If the 
person of whom they asked held that particular card, it had 
to be given up. The one completing the largest number of 
“books” won the game. At other times we played the 
game so as to include the entire class. A child held the 
cards and read the top question. The one who could an- 
swer correctly was given the card. When the deck was 
exhausted, the one having the largest number of cards, not 
“books,” won. 

Just at this time a local newspaper sponsored a personally 
conducted trip to South America. With enthusiasm we 
have seized upon their advertisements, visited their offices, 
and obtained more literature, discussed various routes, 
steamship lines and rates. In English class we “took the 
trip,’ committees being formed to work out various ‘steps. 
Some were travelogues, some letters written to parents left 
behind, describing incidents of the journey and, last but not 
least, was the dramatization of an argument |etween a 
llama and an alpaca regarding their degree of usefulness to 
man. Absurd, perhaps, but involving a good bit of library 
work in driving home their points. 

When the time allotted (forty-five days) for our study of 
South America had passed, we left it with real regret. As 
one boy said, “I bet we could keep on with South America 
the rest of the year and learn something new every day.” 


Specific Standards of Attainment 


1 The ability to name and associate the location of the 
various countries of South America with the staple prod- 
ucts, natural resources, and the industries of the people. 

2 The ability to name and associate the location of the 
important cities of South America with the occupation of 
the people. 

3 The ability to understand some of the geographical, 
political, industrial and economic problems of the various 
countries of South America 

4 The ability to form a clear concept of some of the 
plants, animals, birds, trees, and flowers found in South 
America. 

5 The ability to comprehend the relation and significance 
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: the various countries of South America to the United 
tates. 

6 The ability to evaluate and appraise newspaper and 
magazine materials. 

7 The ability of the pupil to use the library. 

8 The ability of the pupil to use the table of contents 
and index in finding scattered material in books and peri- 
odicals. 

9 The ability of the pupil to measure his own growth. 








La Paz, Bolivia* 


Examples of Pupils’ Work 
Bolivia 
1 Where is Mount Meiggs, which contains one of the richest bodies 
of silver ore ever known? 
2 What country was founded by Simon Bolivar? 


3 What country had its coast line taken from it by Chile? 
4 What country has given more silver to the world than any other? 





ae ae 


A Glacier, Punta Arenas 


Brazil 


In what country is the state of Matto Grasso? 

What country has more than half the people of South America? 

What country of South America is larger than the United States? 
4 In what country is Para, the greatest rubber exporting port of the 

world? 


won 


« 


Argentina 


1 In what country is sheep raising by far the most important 
industry? 

2 In what country is Cordova the chief center of culture and 
education in South America? 

3 Where are the great fruit and bread lands of South America? 

4 Where is Buenos Aires, the largest city of South America? 
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Chile 


1 What country is 2500 miles long and only as wide as the distance 
from New York to Boston? 

2 What country has for its farm workmen a laboring class called 
rotos? 

3 What country contains Punta Arenas, the southernmost city of 
the world? 

4 What country contains Valparaiso, the most important town on 
the Pacific coast of South America? 


Colombia 


my 1 Where is Magdalena, a river 1000 miles long? 
2 Where is the most northern country of South America? 
3 Where is Bogota, a city 9000 feet high? 
4 Where are the people so hospitable that their country 
is called the “Land of the Gentle Yes,” because they hate 
to say no to any request? 


Peru 


1 Where is the Lima Cathedral, a great edifice older 
than any church in the United States? 

2 Where is the highest railroad point in the world? 

3 In what country did the Incas, very rich Indians, live? 

4 What country was conquered by Pizarro, a cruel 
Spanish general? - js 


Venezuela 


1 Where isthe second richest gold mine of the world? 

2 Where is{Maracaibo, a lake about the size of our Great 
Salt Lake? 

3 Where is Orinoco, third largest river of South Ameria? 

4 What country did the Spaniards name “Little Venice”? 


Guiana 


1 Where do the French send many of their criminals? 
2 From what country did Sir Walter Raleigh bring 
back gold nuggets to present to Queen Elizabeth? 
3 What is the only country of South America which;is not 
a republic? 
4 What country belongs to three nations of Europe? 


Ecuador 


1 What country takes its name from the equator? 

2 What country is the shape of a fan? 

3 In what country do the natives say that the roads are for birds 
instead of men? 

4 In what country is the highest capital city of the world? 





A Bolivian Lake of Solid Borax* 


*Used by Courtesy of Stone & Webster Journal 
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Paraguay 


1 What is the “Country of Oranges”? 

2 Where is the “Gran Chaco,” inhabited only 
by savage Indians and wild beasts? 

3 Where is Asuncion, one of the oldest cities of 
the Western Hemisphere? 

4 , What country declared itself independent in 
1811; 





Team Play ina 


Sixth Grade 


Y dividing my class of Grade VI pupils 
into two teams I am obtaining splendid 
results in raising the standard of work 

done daily by the individua! scholar. 





avcnucs of Palm Trees, Avenida do Mangue, Rio Janeiro 


Uruguay 


1 What country contains a large city so healthful that fewer {people die in it 
in"proportion to its size than in any other city of the world? 

2 What country is the size of the State of Missouri? 

3 | What is the smallest country of South America? 

4 What country has a capital the name of which means, “I see the mountain”? 


Ap 

af Si 
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eo 2 ee . 
Heap of Ayapua Nut Pods at eemnd” or Thatched Warehouse* 


*Used by Courtesy of Stone & Webster Journal 


The object of each team is the same as 
that of a football or hockey team—to win 
the greatest number of goals before time is 
called. Goals may be won in nearly every \ésagn 
on the time-table; history , geography and memory 
work correctly recited of w ritten, every question 
rightly solved in arithmetic, score one each, while 
five goals are conceded to every pupil who has a 
perfect spelling lesson. A daily record of goals 
lost—tmisspelled words—is also kept, and at the 
time of reckoning these are subtracted from the 
total score, sometimes causing a woeful defeat 
when victory seemed assured. 

As soon as a lesson is concluded, the pupils 
having the work correct stand when their team 
is called. They are counted and the score-keeper 
chalks up the scores in the space allotted on the 
blackboard for that purpose. [I find this a better 
plan than that of finding the total number of goals 
won by each pupil at the end of theday. It may 
take a few minutes longer. However, as it not 
only creates a greater interest in each lesson, but 
also inspires the defeated team with an ambition 
to do better work in the next, I do not consider 
it time wasted. 

A game is scheduled to run for a week. Each 
afternoon before dismissing, we find how many 
goals the winners are ahead, and the losers are 
urged to put on an extra spurt the next day to 
wipe out the difference. This is often done. 
Friday afternoons the final score is added and 
the winners are rewarded. 

What reward can we give that will satisfy every 
individual in a team of twenty pupils? I havea 
very simple one and it works splendidly. It has 
its own unique appeal to that “I’m doing it” 
feeling which is to be found in the heart of every 
child. The winning team has the privilege of 
choosing a special] treat for the last hour on Friday 
afternoon. The captain learns the wishes of his 
“men,” and gives me the decision of the majority. 
It may be schoolroom games, a concert, a spelling 
match, to act a play, or to have teacher tell a 
story; but whatever it is, I abide by the choice. 
The losing team, of course, is allowed to share in 
the enjoyment, but have no vote as to what form 
it is to take. Ah, there’s the rub! 

If the contest is very close, we run the same 
teams for another week to give the losers a 
chance to win. But if there is a wide difference 
in the scores, the teams are dissolved and as 
each pupil has kept tally of his own score, the 
two piling up the greatest number of goals for 
their sides are appointed captains for a new 
contest. These pick their men and decide upon 


(Continued on page 27 1) 
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Ideas to Try 


Cross-Word Puzzle Drill 


Viola Johnson, Maryland 


In a period of cross-word puzzles, I worked out a scheme 
that can be used in the classroom, in the form of a drill, 
which I would like to offer to other teachers. 

In number one, place letters in blocks to make a word 
in either direction, having “a”’ as the middle letter. Other 
vowels may be used instead of “a.” 

In number two fill blocks with a vowel that will make a 
word with the other two letters on that line. Other letters 
may also be used. 

In number three, a number is placed in center block, that 
will make fifteen with seven, when added together, and the 
same number will make seventeen with nine, when added. 
Other numbers may be used in this same way. 


Ir 






































A Device for Silent Reading 


F. L. B., New York 


Here is a device which I use occasionally in the silent 
reading hour when there seems danger of the work becoming 
somewhat monotonous. 

I clip pictures of various objects from magazines and 
mount on large sheets of cardboard or manila paper, about 
eight or ten on asheet. Here is a list of objects the pictures 
of which might be pasted on one sheet: a cake, tooth brush, 
bouquet of flowers, eversharp pencil, clock, bottle of milk, 
knife and fork, bed. 

At the time of the silent reading lesson, the cardboard is 
placed before the class, and the blackboard curtain removed 
from the blackboard on which the following has been 
written: , 

Point to a picture of something you might eat at a party. 

Point to a picture of something you should use every day. 

Point to a picture of something pretty that grows in the 
garden. 

Point to a picture of something we use when we write. 

Point to a picture of something that tells us when to go to 
school. 

Point to a picture of something that helps us to grow well 
and strong. 

Point to a picture of something that we use when we eat. 

Point to a picture of something that we use at night. 


The children read silently and are then called upon to 
point to pictures of the objects that correspond to the de- 
scriptions given. The same sheet of pictures may be used 
to advantage several times if the descriptions are varied 
from time to time. Below are suggestions as to various 
ways by which the objects mentioned may de described: 


Cake: 
Something which you like to eat because it is sweet. 
Something we eat at the end of a meal. 
Something we like to eat with ice cream. 


Flowers: 
Something we might send to sick people. 
Something we like to see on the table. 
Something that smells sweet. 


Pencil: 
Something we use when we do our arithmetic. 
Something we use when we draw. 
Clock: 
Something that tells us the time. 
Something that tells us when it is time to go to bed. 
Something that tells us when it is time to get up. 
Something that goes “tick-tock.” 
Tooth brush: 
Something you use to keep your teeth clean and white. 
Something we use to keep germs away from our teeth. 
Something that helps to keep toothache away. 
Bottle of milk: 
Something good for us to drink. 
Something the cow gives us. 
Something the milkman brings. 
Something we put on our breakfast food. 
Knife and fork: 
Something mother puts beside our plates at the table. 
Something we use to spread butter on our bread. 
Something made of silver. 
Bed: 
Something in which we sleep. 
Something we have in our bedrooms. 
Something made of wood. 


I have six of these cards, each containing eight or ten 
pictures of various kinds. The children especially enjoy 
this type of lesson, and the interest it creates is sufficient 
compensation for the small amount of time used in preparing 
the cards. 


Profitable Seat Work 


Clara Thompson, Oklahoma 


Experience has taught me that discipline ceases to be 
an annoying problem if the children are happily employed. 
In a first grade with the enrollment exceeding forty, how to 
keep the children happily and profitably employed is indeed 
a problem. 

In many schools usable material is scarce. Then the 
teacher must take advantage of material that can be 
procured without cost. 

Children delight in bright, happy pictures, especially 
those in which children in action are shown. Some of the 
advertisements give us such pictures. 

The following plan is an aid in reading and in numbers. 

On large pieces of oak tag paste the picture, then beneath 
it print the story. I use the names of the children in the 
room. This not only adds zest to the story but teaches 
them how to spell their names. 

For illustration I shall use the Jell-o advertisement, 
“Speeding Father’s Journey,” which appeared in Woman’s 
Home Companion, October issue. 

Daddy is going away. Gene and Betty are putting 
packages of Jell-o in his suit-case. 





Gene has —— packages. 

Betty has ——- packages. 

Gene and Betty have —— packages. 
7 5 
5 7 


—— packages are on the floor. 
—— packages are in the suit-case. 


| bo vt 
| orb 
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On pieces of oak tag print the numerals 7, 5, 2,12. On 
the opposite side print the name of the numeral. These are 
kept in a large envelope, and the child places each numeral 
in its right place. In order to do this, he must read the 
story and count the packages. 

The children delight in working with these stories at their 
desks or the kindergarten tables. I always have them read 
the story to me, before it is put away, so that I shall know 
that thev are getting it correctly. This also adds interest 
to their work. 








Made by Grade IV, Burlington School 


The Vitamin Brownie Sand- 
Table 


Edythe Young Cottrell, Washington 


Brownies! There is nothing that appeals to children 
more. We found the “Vitamin Brownies,” used on our 
sand-table, very effective in teaching the value of foods and 
outdoor exercise. The children love them and they add 
reality to the study of foods. 

The Brownies are made of real vegetables with head of 
white pasteline, eyes, nose, and mouth marked with ink, 
and black paper caps. The arms and legs are made of wire 
wound with narrow strips of black paper. 

The Brownies are enjoying all sorts of outdoor sports— 
swings, chutes, bars, teeter-totters, stilts, baseball, fishing— 
any sport that the boy or girl enjoys so much can be 
used. 

The heads we molded the proper size and shape and 
fastened to the bodies with short pieces of wire. We 
marked the eyes, nose and mouth with a pointed stick or 
pencil and then colored them with ink. The caps were 
made of two pieces of paper the shape of Brownie caps and 
pasted together and on the heads. 

For arms and legs we used wires that were a little more 
than twice as long as the arms or legs were to be. We 
doubled the wire and shaped as we desired. We then 
wrapped them with narrow strips of black paper, pasting 
as we wrapped. 

The swings, bars, stilts, etc., were made on wooden bases 
that were large enough to keep them from tipping over. 
The Brownies on the chute, the teeter-totter and the edge 
of the table are held in place by a nail driven through from 
the under side. The Brownie that is balancing on one foot 
has a headless nail wrapped with black paper for one leg. 

The table can be kept looking fresh by replacing the old 
vegetables with fresh ones whenever necessary. 

The same idea may be worked out in a poster very effec- 
tively. I have used it for both individual and group 
work. 
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Westminster First Grade 
Orchestra 


Doris M. Fenno 


Our first grade orchestra was such a delight and benefit 
to the children, and of such interest to the townspeople, that 
it may interest others. 

It was at the suggestion, and under the direction, of our 
music supervisor that the orchestra grew. I was rather 
fearful at first, for I am not a musician, but results proved 
that my fears were ungrounded. 

There were twenty-three children in the class and each 
one had an instrument to play except the leader, a little 
Finn boy, who waved a baton in perfect time. In assigning 
the instruments, the musical ability of the children had to 
be considered, of course. The drum, cymbals and tri- 
angles, which were the only instruments costing over ten 
cents, went to children with a marked sense of rhythm. 
The bells, sections of a string of sleigh bells fastened to 
wooden handles, also went to the musica! children. The 
kazoos, seven of them, were played by children able to carry 
the melody; the other children had clappers, and one had a 
tambourine. 

Our selections were marches, galops and some of the 
songs used in our regular music course. The piano, even 
with my small ability, was of value in learning the air and 
helped the general effect. Naturally our first attempts 
were somewhat startling, but it was surprising how rapidly 
each child improved, and before the end of the year we 
opened a school exhibit at the Town Hall with several 
selections. 

One of my boys last fall said, “My mother’s coming to 
school when we play the drums.” So we started the 
orchestra. 





Making a May Basket 


Hazel Showalter, Nebraska 


To make this May basket, cut a piece of dull-colored 
construction paper, brown, blue, or green, eight inches long 
and four inches wide. Score this card a quarter of an inch 
from one long side; that is, make a cut part way through 
by running a knife along 
a ruler. Fold the quar- 
ter-inch strip back, 
spread paste on it, and 
fold the paper double, 
with the narrow strip 
inside, pressing it to 
make the paste hold. 


Cut a_twelve-inch 
strip of the same con- 
struction paper for a 
handle and paste it on 
the basket. Cut out a 
red flower shape, three 
green leaves, three yellow 
circles, to represent flow- 
ers in various sizes 
smaller than the first 
flower, and a dark-brown 
center for the large 
flower. 


Paste the green leaves 
and the largest circle to 
the back of the large 
flower. Then paste the 
whole to the basket and 
paste the two smaller 
circles near it as shown 
in the picture. 
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HEN I entered a schoolroom the other day, the second 
grade were busily engaged with a pencil and leaves 
from an old book. Upon investigating, I found that 

they were underlining all the four-lettered words. 

® Later, in a discussion with the teacher, she said of this 
work, “I don’t suppose it does them any good, but it keeps 
them out of mischief.” I heartily agreed with at least the 
first part of her statement. 

And many teachers share this view of seat work—some- 
thing to keep the children out of mischief and thus save 
themselves trouble. They do not consider the usefulness 
of the work. 

If all teachers would only realize that seat work is just 
as important as recitations and preparation of regular 
lessons, and that poorly directed seat work is just as surely 
a sign of faulty teaching as is an aimless recitation, the 
efficiency of many schools would be doubled. 

One little teacher, who has the first five grades in a 
country school, has what she calls the envelope system of 
seat work, and for many reasons it is the best I have seen. 

First, each envelope contains, not merely busy work to 
keep the children out of mischief, but carefully considered 
seat work that educates the mind or the fingers. 

Second, though there is no convenient place in the school- 
room for seat work material, she has no untidy mess around, 
for the work is kept in large, strong envelopes, a hundred 
of them, about eight by twelve inches, and these are in a 
pasteboard box. Upon each envelope is pasted a tab 
bearing its number and a few words that indicate its 
contents. The envelopes are arranged in the box as are 
cards in a desk file. 

Third, most of these things were prepared without cost, 
except for the small one of paste, envelopes and oak tag; 
and, though their construction required time, this teacher 
did most of the work during vacation, and the things will 
last all year—for several terms, if the children are required 
to use them carefully. 

She used oak tag for mounting pictures and for the small 
cards upon which were printed the letters, words, sentences, 
and stories. These may be secured cheaply at any news- 
paper office, and as it is light and tough, it makes ideal 
material for this purpose. She had a typewriter with which 
she did all necessary printing, but neat hand-printing for 
beginners and script for older pupils does almost as well. 

This teacher had the idea about seat work—sadly lacking 
in many—that any work worth taking a pupil’s time to do, 
is worth taking a teacher’s time to check over. Nothing is 
more discouraging to the child or more likely to encourage 
careless work than seat work which the teacher does not 
take the trouble to look over and correct or to give proper 
credit for, if it is well done. 

The pupils in this room knew that the manner in which 
the “envelope work” was done had much to do with the 
grades that would appear on their report cards. Then, too, 
when a child completed the work contained in an envelope 
correctly and in a reasonable length of time, he was credited 
with it by having his name placed on the outside of the 
envelope. He was not required to do this work again. 

The contents of the one hundred envelopes are given 
below. These were an assortment of the five lowest grades. 
A teacher can easily adapt them to the needs of her especial 
grade and can think of new ways of using the envelope 
system. 


Silent Reading Envelopes 


1-5 TruE AND FAtse STATEMENTS—Each envelope 
contained twenty statements about some object. Some 
were true. Some were false. The child read them and 
separated the true from the false. Examples of these: 

A horse has four legs. 
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The Envelope System of Seat Work 


Ann Farmer, Colorado 


A horse can talk like we can. 
We often see green horses. 

6 SEAsoNS AND Montus—Match statements with pic- 
tures. Examples: In September we start to school. Or, 
Winter is the time of snows. These to be placed under 
pictures that they aptly illustrate. 

7 Sarety Frrst—Pictures of children doing dangerous 
things, and statements telling what they are doing and what 
they shouid have done. Match. 

8 Great Men—Pictures of great men and two cards 
to put under each, one containing his name and the other 
telling why he is noted. 

9 VeRBs oF Action—Pictures of children in motion 
and words or sentences telling what they aredoing. Match. 

19 Cotors—Pictures of some colored ohject and two 
cards to place under each, one telling its name and the other 
its color. 

11 Two Sets or Worps ALIKE—Each set in small 
envelope. Two children each take one set. First child 
chooses word and holdsitup. Second child finds word in his 
own col’ection. First child should be sufficiently advanced 
to be sure of the words. Second child a beginner. 

12-15 Large pieces of construction paper upon each of 
which are pasted small pictures of twenty-five objects, the 
names of which had appeared in first grade reading. Smail 
cards containing names of objects to be placed under right 
pictures. 

16 Large picture of child or doll. Smal) card containing 
ee of parts of body and clothing to be placed in right 
place. 


Phonetics 


17-21. In each envelope are placed ten strips of oak tag 
two by twelve inches. At the top of each of these is printed 
a letter or combination of letters representing an initial 
sound. For each card there are five smal] cards, two by two 
inches, each containing a picture of an object beginning 
with the sound on the large card. 

22-23 Envelopes containing pictures roughly cut out 
and some kindergarten scissors. The children were to finish 
cutting out the pictures and pasting them in their phonic 
books. These were books made of wrapping paper with a 
page for each initial sound. These envelopes had to be 
renewed from time to time. 

24 Small pictures pasted on sheet of construction paper. 
Room left below each for small card containing picture’s 
initial letter. 


Language and Arts 


25 Small copies of famous pictures. Names of these on 
one set of cards and of artists on another. These to be 
matched. 

26-27 Three simple poems on cards in each envelope. 
Child picks out oneand draws picture or pictures to illustrate 
It. 

28-29 Three pictures in each envelope. 
one and writes story about it. 

30 Ten poems and pictures to illustrate each. Child 
reads poem and finds right picture. 

31 Sentences in which the positive, comparative, and 
superlative are used uninterchangeably. Blanks are left in 
place of these modifiers. They are written on cards to be 
inserted in the right places. 

32-33 Twenty sentences in each envelope. Blanks are 
left where homonyms may be used. These are on cards to 
be inserted correctly. 

34 Twenty pairs of synonyms to be matched. 

35 Twenty pairs of antonyms to be matched. 

36-40 Pirep SpeELLING—Each envelope contains letters 


Chili chooses 
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to spell twenty words that have proved difficult in the 

different grades. 

ke 

History and Geography for Grades above the 
ond 


41-45 Sets of letters, from three to ten in each envelope. 
They are supposedly written by a traveler in different cities. 
They give a description of the place he is visiting at that 
time. The heactings of the letters are on separate slips and 
are to be placed on the letters to which they belong. In 


these letters the more difficu!t and vague statements are 
written first, so that the child will read to the end in order 
to know the right heading. 

46-47 StarEs—Forty-eight cards, twenty-four in each 
envelope. On each card are printed from five to ten state- 
ments about one of the states. These are to be matched 
with other cards containing names of states. 

47-53 ForEeicn Countrigs—Sets like above for Can- 
ada, Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia,* Africa and 

(Continued on page 274) 
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HEN is a catalogue not a catalogue? When it’s an 
arithmetic. For so it seemed to my third and fourth 
graders. 

A mail order catalogue proved to be one of my 
greatest helps in problem work last year. Surely no cata- 
logue could ever have been more carefully perused than 
that one! Not with a view to ordering goods, as is usually 
the case, however, but to find pictures and up-to-date prices 
for scores of articles needed in arithmetic work. 

In December we planned to have a make-believe toy store. 
Problems concerning toys were naturally of much interest 
at that time. Each child played he was a clerk in a toy 
store or that he was a customer purchasing toys. For 
several days our problems were based on toys for both boys 
and girls. The processes employed were addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. A little fraction work 
could also be included in the fourth grade. 

As the newspapers did not seem to furnish a sufficient 
number of prices for toys, we resorted to a mail order 
catalogue. Problems suited to the ability of the children 
of each grade were given both for written and class work. 
Ten typical third grade ones follow: 


1 Sell a tool chest for $4.59, an Alabama toy jigger 
for $.59, a box of paints for $.67, and a doll for $3.95. What 
do you receive for all? 

2 How much more do you get for a toy automobile at 
$5.45 than for a puzzle map of the United States at $.79? 

3 Sell 5 trains at $1.98 each. How much money do you 
receive? 

4 Marion bought a kitchen cabinet for $2.39, Henry a 
drum for $1.59, and Ruth a doll’s bed for $1.69. What did 
all three children spend? 

5 Frank bought a box of wooden letters that cost $.48. 
He gave the clerk $2.00. What was his change? 

6 Roy wants a drum that costs $1.59. He has $.75 
saved. How much more money does he need to buy the 
drum? 

7 What will the clerk receive for selling 4 doll carriages 
at $3.98 each? 

8 Sell 6 toy stores at $.98 each. How much money do 
you get for the 6 stores? 

9 How much will the following cost: an engine at $1.85, 
a trumpet at $.39, a boat at $.98, a circus wagon at $.89, and 
a sled at $1.79? 

10 How much will you have to pay for 2 kiddie cars at 
$4.67 each? 


One day, just before Christmas, two girls came to school 
and said they had made a toy shop out of a big corregated 
cardboard box. They had covered it with brown wrapping 
paper and cut out a door and windows. They gladly con- 
sented to bring it to school and allow some of the other 
children to help them finish it. Their combined ideas, with 
an occasional suggestion (such as an idea for a chimney or 
the use of a sprig of evergreen for a Christmas tree, instead 
of a tree made of paper), resulted in a very good “Toy Shop.” 
Snow all around the building was represented by cotton 
which was also sprinkled on the roof. Icicles were chalked 
around the eaves and somebody even made a cotton snow- 
man and set him outside the store. Boxes covered with 
paper on which pictures of toys had been pasted furnished 
good counters. The Christmas tree in one window, pre- 
sided over by a diminutive Santa Claus, was trimmed with 
tinsel, paper toys and ornaments. Pictures of toys with 
prices attached were hung in other windows. Colored plates 
from the fashion magazines gave us clerks and customers. 
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“Mail Order Catalogue” Arithmetic 
Problems for Third and Fourth Grades 


Carrie Louise Granger, Massachusetts 


Some of the latter were inside and some outside looking in 
the windows. 

Some of the boys made a very fair truck of oak tag. 
It was loaded with bundles of various shapes and sizes tied 
with red and green yarn. The truck stood outside the store 
ready to start out on a delivery trip. In front of the store 
door was a little girl leading a dog. She had just made a 
purchase and as one child remarked, was “waiting for the 
truck to go by before crossing the street so she wouldn’t get 
run over.” 

In connection with the toy store, practice was given in 
making change. Each child made his own toy money. A 
set of cards 3” by 4’, on each of which had been pasted a 
picture of a toy with its catalogue price, was used. The 
cards were displayed and each child had an opportunity to 
buy whatever toy he most desired. One child might say, 
“T’d like to buy that taxi.” The clerk in charge would say, 
“That will be eighty-nine cents.’”’ The customer then paid 
for the taxi with a five or a ten dollar bill or sometimes gave 
just the right change. 

Most of the children had been so enthusiastic about the 
store and the problems that I asked if they could suggest 
other kinds of stores we might have later on. Plenty of 
ideas were given and somebody said we could get prices 
from the same mail order catalogue. For everyone 
knows that almost anything from A to Z that one might 
desire can be found in the index of a mail order cata- 
logue. So in the course of time our table displayed ‘The 
Baby Shop,” “Millinery Shop,” ‘Day Company Sporting 
Goods,” “Shoe Shop,” ‘‘Gove’s Music Store,’ ‘Lee Com- 
pany, Jewelry,” “Kay’s Furniture Store,” and a “ Garage.” 
Clothing, candy, book, drug and leather goods stores were 
also suggested, but we did not begin early enough in the year 
to include all. 

The work was divided up to give different groups of chil- 
dren an opportunity to share in the construction. The 
fourth grade boys made the sporting goods store, the third 
grade boys the shoe shop, the fourth grade girls the music 
store, the third grade girls the jewelry store, etc. A chair- 
man of each committee was chosen and the work proceeded 
with almost no friction. 

It was very interesting to note the new ideas the different 
groups worked out. For example, the sporting goods store 
had a toy train on a track directly behind the store, thus 
facilitating the shipments of goods to the store. This 
presented a good opportunity to discuss transportation 
methods. The letters of the sign, “Gove’s Music Store,” 
were each printed in a colored circle. 


GOVE’S MUSIC STORE 


The colored circles were supposed to represent colored 
electric lights at night. The baby shop sign had a picture 
of a baby’s head at each end. The shoe shop had a sign 
hung at right angles to the building on which a picture of a 
shoe was pasted. One of the stores had electric lights cut 
from paper hanging inside. Somebody had noticed side- 
walk clocks upstreet and one was made to stand beside the 
music store. A sign on the millinery store said, “Dollar 
Day.” Another marked “Open till 9 o’clock,”’ hung in front 
of the jewelry store. It was June when we had the furniture 
store and one of the girls made green awnings for all the 
windows. All the stores were well stocked with goods which 
had been cut from the catalogue. Articles supposed to go 
on counters were pasted on the counters and those supposed 
to stand, such as furniture, had stiff backs pasted on them. 

That the children were interested and eager to make use 
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of the store idea was proved by the fact that nearly all 
the construction work was done before and after school. 
Nobody had to be urged to work. In fact, it was all a 
matter of choice. Nobody worked on the stores unless he 
wanted to and it was an interesting fact that everybody 
wanted a “finger in the pie.” I was surprised one rainy 
day, when 3-3-3 had sounded for the afternoon, to have 
a rather unruly boy ask to come back to help make a set 
of cards for the store. 

As with the toys, we had sets of 3” by 4” cards, with 
pictures for each store, so that opportunities for making 
change were given with each new store made. 

The same box was used for all the stores excepting the 
garage, taking off the old signs each time and putting on 
new ones. Lack of display space kept us from using a new 
box for each store, but when all had been made, I couldn’t 
help but wish we might have had them all together. They 
would have made an interesting street scene. As it was, 
the table was a source of interest for the children for many 
months. 

A few of the problems given with each store follow: 











Furniture Store 
(Grade IIT) 


1 How much more do you get for a couch at $37.00 
than for one at $22.45? 

2 Sell 4 art squares at $28.55 each. 
you get for all? 

3 Sell an oil heater for $4.25, a gas stove for $28.85, 
and a desk for $24.85. What do you get for all? 

4 What does a clerk receive for 5 magazine stands at 
$5.75 each? 

5 How much more does a desk cost at $24.85 than a 
cedar chest at $16.95? 

6 Aclerk sold a bureau for $41.85, a bed for $34.75, a 
mattress for $7.45, and chairs for $7.50. What did he 
receive for all? 

7 Adining-room table sells for $34.85. 
than $50.00 is that? 

8 What would you get for 6 high chairs at $3.75 each? 

9 A bookcase costs $15.45. A lady has $9.75 saved for 
one. How much more money does she need? 

10 What will a dealer receive for 12 library tables at 
$14.75 each? 


What money do 


How much less 


Baby Shop 
(Grade III) 


1 How much money do you get if you sell shoes for 
$.75, a rattle for $.39 and a rocking horse for $3.67? 

2 How much more does a carriage cost at $12.38 than 
a crib at $7.85? 

3 Sell 4 dresses at $1.39 ‘each. How much money do 
you receive? 

4 Mother bought a high chair for $4.85. She gave the 
clerk a ten-dollar bill. What change did she receive? 

5 Sell a Teddy bear for $2.98, a sweater for $1.50, a 
sleeping bag for $2.38 and a mama doll for $1.98. What do 
you receive for all? 

6 How much money must be paid for 3 crocheted 
jackets at $.85 each? 
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7 A pair of crocheted socks costs $.45. How much 
more than $.28 must Grace save before she can buy them 
for her baby sister? 


Music Store 
(Grade ITI) 
1 Sell 4 banjos at $6.25 each. 


for all? 
2 Sell a piano for $398.00, a saxophone for $69.75, and 


What do you receive 


‘a ukulele for $4.95. What is the amount of the sale? 


3 How much more is a cornet at $20.93 than an 
accordion at $14.75? 

4 What will be received for a drum at $24.95, a victrola 
at $33.95, and a guitar at $7.45? 

5 What will 5 violins cost at $23.95 each? 

6 How much more does a bugle cost at $6.25 than a 
harmonica at $4.75? 

7 A clarinet sells for $24.75. What will 3 sell for? 

8 Play you sold a mandolin for $9.45. You were given 
a twenty-dollar bill. What change did you give back? 


Sporting Goods Store 
(Grade IV) 


1 A camera sold for $9.85. How much less was that 
than a couch hammock for $12.75? 

2 If you sold a tennis net for $1.83, golf clubs for $5.40, 
a football for $5.95, a ball glove for $7.25, a gun for $5.35, 
and a hunter’s jacket for $5.78, what did you receive 
for all? 

3 A lunch box and thermos bottle sold for $2.40. Find 
the price of 15 such boxes. 

4 How many knapsacks at $3.50 each can be bought 
for $119.00? 

5 What do you receive for 38 pairs of skates at $1.35 
a pair? 

6 Mother bought a camp stove for $3.75, a croquet set 
for $5.20, an army cot for $5.75, and a flashlight for $.98. 
What was the amount of her bill? 

7 How many knives at $.38 each can a dealer buy for 
$17.10? 

8 Ina playground there are 6 slides. 
cost at $17.25 each? 

9 Fred’s mother bought a teeter-board for the children. 
It cost $3.36. She gave the clerk $10.00. What change 
did he give her? 

10 A school bought a baseball for $1.25, a glove for 
$3.20, a bat for $1.60, and a mask for $4.48. What was the 
price of all? 


What did they 


Shoe Shop 
(Grade ITI) 


1 Men’s shoes are selling at $7.98 a pair. 
What do you receive for them? 

2 Acclerk sold shoes for $5.48, $6.69, $5.75, and $3.98. 
How much money did he get for all? 

3 How much more do you get for overshoes at $4.25 a 
pair than for slippers at $2.48? 

4 A pair of ladies’ slippers costs $1.49. 
5 pairs cost? 

5 How much less is a pair of rubbers at $.83 than a 
pair of boots at $3.39? 

6 Sell boots for $3.39, slippers for $1.29, low shoes for 
$5.25, pumps for $5.48, and high shoes for $5.75. What do 
you get for all? 

7 If you sell shoes for $6.98 and your customer gives 
you a ten-dollar bill, what change do you give him? 


Sell 5 pairs. 


What would 


8 Some patent leather pumps sell for $6.69. What 
would you get for 4 pairs? 
Jewelry Store 
(Grade IV) 
1 The price of an alarm clock was $2.75. What did 


the clerk receive for 24 such clocks? 
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2 Play you sold knives and forks for $12.60, spoons for 
$6.45, a watch for $7.50, a schoolroom clock for $5.50, and a 
bracelet for $3.85. What did you receive for all? 

3 What is the change from a twenty-dollar bill in 
buying a ring for $4.85? me 

4 How many silver thimbles at $.85 each can be bought 
for $27.20? 

5 A diamond ring is marked $79.75. How much less 
than a hundred dollars does it cost? 


6 Sell 9 wrist watches at $33.15 each. How much . 


money do you receive? 
7 Sell a fancy comb for $3.85, a pin for $12.95, a pen- 
dant for $4.50, a knife for $5.25, a belt buckle for $2.90, 


and a string of beads for $4.65. What do you receive for 
all? 


Millinery Store 
(Grade IV) 

1 How many sport hats at $4.75 each can a dealer buy 
for $114.00? 

2 Sell a hat for $13.69, one for $6.95, one for $8.98, one 
for $7.48, and one for $3.85. What do you receive for all? 

3 How much more money do you need to buy a hat 
that costs $6.95 than one that is marked $4.48? 
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4 A velvet hat costs $6.48. A velour costs $3.52 more. 
What is the price of the velour? 

5 How many children’s hats at $2.35 each must a 
milliner sell to take in $35.25? 

6 What do you receive for selling 9 hats at $10.75 each? 

7 How much more do you get for a hat that sells for 
$13.85 than for one that sells for $6.48? 

8 A milliner sold 24 hats at $7.48 each. What did she 
receive for all? 

9 A little girl wanted a hat that cost $2.59. She had 
$1.75. How much more money did she need before she 
could buy the hat? 

10 If you bought a hat for $4.98 and sold it for $7.75, 
how much would you gain? 


Automobiles seemed to be an interesting topic in the 
spring and one of the boys made a wooden garage at home. 
That, like the toy shop, was brought to school and finished 
by a group of boys. We put wrapping paper on our table 
and drew a sidewalk and street on it. The furniture store 
and garage both occupied the table and with several articles 
from the five-and-ten-cent store made an attractive exhibit. 
A gas tank stood at one end. A yellow cab was stopping 
for gasoline. Going in both directions along the street 
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were a truck, another yellow cab, a gray cab and a grocery 
wagon drawn by a horse. A fourth cab was just driving 
into the garage beyond the “No Parking Here”’ sign, while 
a blue-coated policeman stood in the street directing the 
traffic. 

The cards used for automobile prices were sheets of oak 
tag, 9’ by 12”. At the top of each a picture of an auto- 
mobile was pasted with its name printed underneath. Then 
four or five kinds and prices were written on the card. We 
based our problems for a few days on these cards. We 
couldn’t afford to buy any automobiles, so we just sold them. 
We dealt in Overlands, Buicks, Dodges, Hudsons, Fords, 
Rickenbackers, Moons, Oldsmobiles and Bay States. 


Automobile Problems 
(Grade IV) 


Play you are a Ford salesman making cash sales. 

1 Sell a touring car for $295, a runabout for $265, a 
coupe for $525, a tudor sedan for $590, and a fordor sedan 
for $685. How much money do you get for all? 

2 How much more do you get for a sedan at $590 than 
for a touring car at $295? 

3 How many runabouts at $265 each must be sold to 
bring in $9275? 

4 What do you receive for 28 touring cars at $295 each? 

5 A wholesale grocery company bought 9 tudor sedans 
for its salesmen to use. What did you receive for the 9 
cars? 

6 What do you receive for selling 6 runabouts at $265 
each and 5 coupes at $525 each? 

7 You sell a tudor sedan for $590. How much less than 
a thousand dollars does the sedan cost? 

8 You got $6300 for selling coupes. If each coupe cost 
$525 how many did you sell? 

9 Sell 2 coupes at $525 each, 3 touring cars at $295 
each and 2 sedans at $685 each. What do you get for all? 

10 How much more do you get for a sedan at $685 than 
for a touring car at $295? 


The price of gasoline furnishes problems where liquid 
measure is used and the mail order catalogue gives 
plenty of prices of automobile accessories where cents as 
well as dollars are desired. 

The use of the pictures on the cards and the making of 
the stores no doubt added to the interest in the problems, 
but aside from that, the idea was not without value, for 
the co-operation evidenced was a valuable feature. To a 
certain degree responsibility was developed and care of 
materials taught. The results of the problem work were 
certainly very gratifying in most cases—perhaps a proof 
that children, like grownups, do best when interested in 
their work. 





Occupations for April 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Old Mother Earth woke up from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare; 

The winter was over, the spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 


“Alas!” she sighed, with great dismay, 
““O where shall I get my clothes? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker no one knows.” 


“‘T’ll make you a dress,” said the springing grass, 
Just looking above the ground, 

‘A dress of green of the loveliest sheen, 
To cover you all around.” 


“And we,” said the dandelions gay, 
“Will dot it with yellow bright.” 

“T’ll make it a fringe,” said forget-me-not, 
“Of blue, very soft and light. 
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Fire Station and Firemen’s House 


““We’ll embroider the front,” said the violets, 
“With a lovely purple hue,” 

*‘ And we,” said the roses, “will make you a crown 
Of red, jeweled over with dew.” 


“And we’ll be your gems,” said a voice from the shade, 
Where the ladies’ ear-drops live— 

“Orange is the color for any queen 
And the best we have to give.” 


Old Mother Earth was thankful and glad, 
As she put on her dress so gay; 

And that is the reason, my little ones, 
She is looking so lovely to-day. 


As the flowers “sew’’ for Mother Nature, so our little 
girls sew with really truly thread and needles for their little 
dolls. Sheets to be hemmed, slips to be made, also dolly’s 
clothing to be cut and sewed. Gradually, slowly, indeed, in 
some cases, the little spring wardrobes are completed. 
Additions are made from time to time, as the little girls 
think and plan for the comfort of their dolls. 

Then there is washing day and ironing day. How they 
enjoy it all! 

Some little girls 
Sat in a row; 

Dear little girls, 
Learning to sew. 


Needles and thread, 
Thimbles and spool; 
O it is fun 
Sewing at school. 


Then, of course, we must know how to “cook.”’ Could 
we, really? Well, just try it. Very simply, of course. If 
not actually “cooking,” at least with very small girls, 
imaginary cooking will cultivate love for home and house- 
hold arts. 


Round and round we go, 

Round the pan of baking dough; 
Pour molasses sweet and thin, 
Put a pinch of ginger in. 


Butter it and roll it, 

Put it in another pan; 

Bake it crisp and brown, and then, 
Out jump twenty ginger men. 


Then the “art” of bed-making. Learning how to make 
dolly’s bed correctly is just the first step toward making 
big beds or their own little beds at home. How much that 
would help the mothers, and also how much it will be a help 
to their little daughters. Let them report about their 
home help along these lines. It stimulates interest and 
enthusiasm. 


At night I sing my doll to sleep, 
And tuck her in her bed; 

It doesn’t take me long, because 
She’s such a sleepy-head. 


(Continued on page 269) 
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Toys for Tiny Tots 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Lites Easter 
Bunny: 


BUNNY |S WHITE 
WITH RED EYE AND 
BLUE RIBBON -THE 
EGG \S PINK. 
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Little Easter Bunny, Little Easter Bunny, 
Pretty as can be, Your candy egg | see. 
Hiding in an Easter egg, If you’d only please jump out 


Will you play with me? You could play with me. 
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An April Poster 
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Children of the Spring 


Edith E. McGee, Ohio 


Big brother March is the noisiest lad ’Neath pink apple blossoms our baby boy plays, 
As he boisterously storms about. Though his tears fall quite often, ’tis true, 

He rattles the window and bangs the door, Little April, when happy, has such a bright smile, 

And blows the papers all over the floor And his roguish eyes dancing with fun all the while 
As he rushes in and out. Are the color of violets blue. 

His kites and his marbles lie scattered about; As sweet as a wild rose is small sister May, 
Though untidy and noisy is he, In the meadow she spends happy hours 

He is really kind-hearted—this turbulent chap— ’*Mid the daisies and clovers and buttercups gay, 

While whirling past mother he dropped in her lap But where the brave sleep on Memorial Day 


A little anemone. She scatters her prettiest flowers. 
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Marjorie’s Birthday Party and the Music Lady 


Maude Orita Wallace 


7 MOTHER dear! I’m so excited over my birthday 
party. I know it will be just wonderful! But 
there’s just one other person that I want to ask, 

and I wondered if—you’d—care—?” 

“Why, Marjorie, this is to be your very own party, and 
you may ask anyone vou wish! Who is it you want to 
invite?” 

Why, mother, it is Miss Merrifield, our MusicLady. She 
is just splendid, and all the children are always so glad when 
it’s her day to visit our room at school, ’cause she always 
tells us pretty stories about our music. May I ask her, 
mumsy?” 

Yes indeed, Marjorie, for I want to know Miss Merrifield 
myself; but listen, dear, I have an idea! How would you 
like to surprise the other children, and not tell them a word 
about the Music Lady?” 

“O I think that would just be great! I knew you’d fix 
it up al] right. O goody! I can scarcely wait.” 

The weather man smiled approvingly on Marjorie’s 
birthday party, for the sun shone brightly, and the breezes 
were wafting the fragrant peach blossoms through the air, 
and the tender young grass blades were beginning to show 
signs of the coming of spring. All Nature seemed to be 
extending their heartiest greetings to Marjorie, whose eyes 
were twinkling like stars; but then, vou see, when one is 
eight years old, a birthday is a historical event of importance, 
and must be celebrated in an appropriate manner. 

When ail the guests had arrived, Marjorie invited them 
to be seated in the large comfortable living-room. “I have 
a lovely surprise for you,” said Marjorie, with a toss of her 
saucy head. The children noticed the heavy curtains 
which hung between the living-room and the music-room 
were drawn closely together, and with winks and nudges, 
decided the surprise must be behind there. The air was 
tense with expectancy, when Marjorie stood up in front of 
her audience and announced—with mock courtesy: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you this afternoon one who will entertain us in her 
charming way with several very delightful numbers, and I 
hope you will be pleased with the program.” Marjorie 
then blew the small whistle which she had, and lo! the 
curtains parted, and for a moment you might think Aladdin 
had been present and rubbed his magical lamp, for the 
scene was a most beautiful one. It looked like a fairy nook 
in Music Land and, standing in front, was a lovely lady, 
dressed in a wonderful old-time costume, with full silk skirt, 
tight bodice, and a lacey drapery about her white shoulders; 
her hair was snowy-white, and hung in long curls over 
her shoulders, and she carried a beautiful pink feather fan. 
The children almost gasped with admiration and astonish- 
ment, the Oh’s and Ah’s being ample proof of their delight. 
The lovely lady bowed most graciously to her audience, and 
said in a low musical voice: 

“How do you do, my little people? Lam truly glad to see 
you.”’ What a spontaneous outburst of applause! ‘Our 
Music Lady! Our Music Lady!” they acclaimed joyously 

“T am so glad of this cordial welcome, and I do hope you 
will like the program. I know you children like flowers; 
so my first number will be a flower number, called ‘ Narcis- 
sus.’ This flower you see growing in this bowl is a narcissus 
and there is a pretty story told of how it got its name and 
how it happened to be. Once upon a time, a very beautiful 
little Greek boy, named Narcissus, loved to play near the 
water. One day, as he was looking into the water, he saw 
mirrored there the image of a beautiful boy. He did not 
know it was himself, but lingered there so much, bowing 
over to gaze into the water, that the gods decided to turn 
him into a flower; and that is, the story of this lovely flower 
you see here, and it always grows near the water. An 
American composer, Ethelbert Nevin, who loved flowers 
also, thought he would tell the story of Narcissus in music, 


so we have this beautiful composition asa result. Of course, 
the melody must be beautiful, for the little boy was, and the 
flower is beautiful also, and it has the swaying motion of the 
boy as he bends and bows, looking into the water. When 
he is turned into a flower, it hurts, just a wee bit, and the 
change in the music tells you when he changed. You can 
almost hear him as he cries out in a changing key. And 
then back again to the flowing melody of the flower, same 
as at first. Close your eyes, little folks, and watch with 
your thoughts, as you listen to this exquisite selection as it is 
played on Marjorie’s new phonograph.” 

After a generous applause on the children’s part, the 
Music Lady announced her next number. 

“Our next number will be quite a different one. It is 
called ‘The Tailor and the Bear.’ It is also written by an 
American composer, Edward MacDowell, who likes to have 
his music tella story. In this piece, the tailor is sitting near 
his window, sewing, when he heard a noise outside; he paid 
no attention to it at first, but went on sewing. Again the 
noise was heard, and this time it was louder; so the tailor 
looked up and saw a great big brown bear coming towards 
him. The bear had broken loose from his keeper, and was 
coming towards the tailor’s window. At first the tailor was 
frightened, as most any of us would be, but he didn’t run. 
He happened to remember that he had heard, long, long ago, 
that bears loved music. Now, this tailor loved music too, 
and played the violin quite well, and always kept it at his 
work-shop. So when he saw the bear coming towards him, 
he got out his violin and began tuning it. The bear heard 
it and stopped. The tailor then played a pretty tune and 
the bear was so delighted that he stood up on his hind legs 
and danced in his clumsy fashion. The bear growls; the 
music is a little too fast for his big feet, so the tailor has to 
play a little slower. But the bear’s keeper has missed him, 
and when he finds him dancing for the tailor, he leads him 
away. ‘The old bear does not want to go, and he growls all 
the way down the street. But the tailor is glad that the 
bear has gone, so he threads his needle, and begins the sewing 
again, and so happy is he, that he whistles away at his work.” 

The children listened almost breathlessly to the record 
as it was played, and their bright, eager faces signified their 
intense interest in the music. 

“Wouldn’t it be just great if some of us would be smart 
enough to compose music like Nevin and MacDowell?” said 
little Billie, when the music was finished. 

“And perhaps you will, Billie, if you work hard, for Nevin 
and MacDowell were once little American boys just like you 
and Paul.” 

“Our last number on the program to-day is called ‘The 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,’ by a man named Jessel, a 
Russian composer. Every boy and girl here has played 
soldier, I know, and you know just exactly how they march, 
but I want you to think of your toy wooden soldier, and 
remember just how stiff his arms and legs are, and how he 
holds his head. If the girls would prefer, they might think 
of their dolls. I shall start the music, and you may all 
march around the room, just as you think a wooden soldier 
or a doll would.” (The piece is played and the children all 
join merrily in the game.) 

Just then Marjorie interrupts, ““O Miss Merrifield, I want 
to say something. I want to tell my guests if you will 
march out into the dining-room like wooden soldiers and 
dolls, I will give you some of my birthday cake.” The 
idea was hailed with delight, considering they were all 
supposed to be wooden soldiers and dolls, but nevertheless, 
they marched stiffly along, and took their places in the 
dining-room, which was appropriately decorated for the 
occasion. The Music Lady assisted Marjorie’s mother in 
serving the little guests with the ice cream and cake, and 
all left the party declaring they never had such a wonderful 
time. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY 
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You Can Answer Every Question 


ARE there not days when your class room seems a living question 
mark? Your perplexity on such occasions can be compared only 
with the despair you feel on other days when the class simply does 
not respond to your questions. With THE WORLD BOOK, you have 
at hand the remedy for both conditions. THE WORLD BOOK makes 
every lesson more interesting. It gives a simple answer to every 
reasonable question, and at the same time stimulates intelligent 
questioning. It satisfies the active and stirs up the apathetic. 


From its first publication, THE WORLD BOOK has been the most popular reference work 
inschools. In New York State alone more than 7,000 schools have adopted it, and use 
11,000 sets. Principals and teachers throughout the 
United States and Canada use THE WORLD 
BOOK as a constant source of reference, and many 
say they “could not keep school without it.” 


“Projectsand Problems” Freeto Teachers 
This 64-page book has been recently completed by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Editor of THE WORLD 
BOOK, with the assistance of other well known 
educators such as George A. Works, Charles A. 
McMurry and William C. Bagley. It gives in out- 











Facts about line form reports of 41 school projects which have 
The Worl d B ok been developed by the use of THE WORLD BOOK. 
© wor o The regular price of this book is 50 cents, but in 
10 Sees order to show the value of THE WORLD BOOK 
pe we will send to any reader of this magazine a copy 

Edited by Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
ceeeabetheneontn absolutely free upon request. Use coupon below. 


Kept up-to-date 
by Loose Leaf Annuals 
Prepared by educators 


Adapted to the 
“Project Method” of Education 
On the approved list of 
28 states 
Recommended as “best” 
by the A. L. A. 


Only work of its kind recom- 
mended by the elementary 


Summer Positions Open 


Hundreds of parents have written for information about 
THE WORLD BOOK and we have a method of obtaining 
hundreds of other interested prospects in each local district. 
There is, therefore,an unusual opportunity for a teacher to 
explain THE WORLD BOOK to interested prospects, to 
work with congenial companions, to spend the summer 
traveling where desired, with railroad fare and definite in- 
come assured. This plan has never been offered to teachers 
before. Check coupon in space provided if you are inter- 
ested in a summer position. 








Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
Editor of The World Book 
is head of the Department 
of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. A rec- 
ognized authority on child 
training and the author of 
many books for teachers, 
parents and pupils. Editor 
of Junior Home Magazine 
and editorial writer for 
Normal Instructor. Widely 
known for his broad infor- 
mationand successful teach- 
ing experience—as a man 
who knows subject matter 
and the technique of pre- 
senting it to others. 
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school library committee ; 





W.F.Quarrie&Co., Dept. 43 ,86E. Randolph St.,Chicago 

_Gentlemen: Kindly send me free and without obliga- 
tion on my part a copy of 68-page book, “PROJECTS 
AND PROBLEMS,” together with information concern- 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
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For the Stand-up Noah’s Ark 
(See previous issues) 
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A Bird Program 


Arranged by Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 
(Book rights reserved) 


The apples that cling to the trees, the pods that hang to the lowest 
branches, and the seeds that the various weeds and grasses hold above 
the deepest snow, alone make it possible for many birds to pass the 
winter among us.—John Burroughs 


Although Nature assists the winter birds to some extent, 
yet these faithful guards of vegetation need our help as well. 

City children who are made familiar with birds by means 
of pictures, stories, stuffed specimens, and visits to parks, 
bird sanctuaries, etc., will not forget to feed the birds during 
the winter season. 

As any time is a good time to study our responsibilities 
toward any creatures that help to provide us with neces- 
sities, we try to devote a little time each month to our 
helpers, the birds. 

In April, 1924, we decided to give a “Bird Program” in 
Assembly. Our material was culled from sources too numer- 
ous to mention. We greatly appreciate the many interest- 
ing facts told of the birds in song and story. 

Among the many books used were “The Children’s Bird 
Book,” “The Cypress Booklet,’’ “Alice and Tom.” 


Program 
VICTROLA RECORD—‘ CHICKADEE”’ 


INTRODUCTION—Paul Witting 

Nineteen of us are wearing the Goldfinch button of the 
New Jersey Audubon Society. 

We wanted to become Junior Members of this Society, 
which is named in honor of John Audubon, the “Friend 
of the Birds.” Mr. Audubon, who died about fifty years 
ago, is buried in New York City. 

We received a letter from the Secretary of the Audubon 
Society and I’ll read it to you. 


NEw JERSEY AUDUBON SOCIETY 
April 2, 1924 
Dear Children 
The New Jersey Audubon Society is very glad indeed to enroll you 
as Junior Members of the Society, and to know that you will be wearing 
its Goldfinch buttons and doing what you can to protect the birds. 
When any of you happen to be in the vicinity of 164 Market Street, 
Newark, we shall be glad to have you come into the office and say, 
“*How do you do?” 
With the best of wishes for your success, 
Yours sincerely, 
BEECHER S. BOwDISH, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Our Procram—Caroline Menger 

We hope you all are interested in birds, for this morning 
our class will try to entertain you with a bird program. 

Some of the class will be Chickadees, one of our favorite 
birds. We like the little chickadee, for he is so cheerful. 

We have some other children who will be different birds, 
but no one wanted to be an English sparrow. Our country 
is trying to get rid of this bird by trapping it and using it for 
food. When boiled, its meat is very good. This English 
Sparrow is the only bad sparrow among forty good kinds 
of sparrows. It destroys fruit, flowers and vegetables. It 
also destroys the eggs and young of other birds and drives 
then away from our parks and streets. 

Other birds we must protect, for if all the birds were 
destroyed, we could not live upon the earth. They help 
feed us by destroying the insects and worms that spoil the 
fruit and vegetables that we need. 

I represent the Scarlet Tanager and am sometimes called 
a Fire Bird, because of my bright color. I make my nest 
in the oak tree, and I can devour gypsy moths at the rate 
of thirty-five a ninute for eighteen minutes at a time. 


Micration—Stella Witness => 
Nothing in nature is more wonderful than the migration 
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“Off 
Color’. 


Teeth 


how to 
overcome them 


—give them daz- ; 
sling whiteness fF 


Send the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded 
with a film coat. Thousands have gleaming wonderful 


this remarkable test and find out. 





. you may be one. Make 











This simple, NEW method, removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


EN years ago dull and dingy teeth 

were seen on every side. To-day 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the 
gleaming smiles you see now wherever 
your eyes turn. 


Please don’t believe your teeth are 
“different”; that they are naturally off- 
color and dull. You can correct that 
condition remarkably in even a few 
days. 


Modern science has discovered new 
methods of tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now employ them. 
Leading dentists advise them. In fair- 
= to yourself, make the test offered 
ere. 


DO THIS — Remove that dingy 
film; it invites tooth troubles 
and ugliness 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth. 
You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles and decay now 
are traced to this film. Old-time meth- 
ods could not successfully combat it. 
That’s why tooth troubles were on the 


increase, and ugly teeth the order of 
the day. 
3 times daily— 
then note the difference 

In Pepsodent dental science has dis- 
covered two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle the film, then 
remove it. 


Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the clearness and whiteness 
of your teeth—will amaze you. 

. 7 . 


Old methods of cleansing fail in 
these results. 


Harsh gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 
It marks the latest findings in modern 
scientific research. 

. * . 


It will give you the lustrous teeth 
you wonder how other people get. It 
will give you better protection against 
tooth troubles. And, too, against gum 
troubles; for it firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will 
be sent you free. Use it three times 
daily—morning, evening, at bed time— 
then note the remarkable difference in 
your teeth. 





Mail this for 


FRE 
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| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 549, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 

| Chicago, lll., U. S. A. 

| Send to: 
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of the birds that have to seek new homes in order to get 
sufficient food during the winter season. 

Some of the little bobolinks that visit us in summer travel 
5000 miles over land and sea to their winter home in Brazil. 

The golden plover flies 2000 miles over the Atlantic Ocean 
from Labrador to South America without a stop. 

The banding of birds proves that many of them return 
to the same tree or bird-house year after year. 


How THE Birps Herp Us—Christopher Green 
First, they destroy insects and worms. 
Second, they destroy seeds of weeds. 

Third, they destroy the meadow mouse. 
One owl requires over 1000 mice a year. 
Fourth, some birds serve man as game. 


Bos-WHITE OR QuaAIt—Paul Witting 

I am Bob-White, the farmer’s best friend. The cotton 
planters who protect me from the game hunters are ones 
who have the best cotton, for my business in life is to destroy 
the boll-weevil. If there were millions of quail in the cotton 
belt, there would be more millions of bales of cotton. 

I help feed hungry boys by eating insects that destroy 
wheat. 

For one good meal, I eat 84 grasshoppers or 12 squash 
bugs or 47 boll-weevils or 1350 flies. 


BLUEBIRD—Natalie Zarnowski 

March is supposed to be the month that brings the first 
Bluebird, but this year (1924) February had the honor of 
introducing bluebirds to their New Jersey friends. 

When Nature made the Bluebird, she wished to make the 
sky and earth friends; so she gave him the color of one on 
his back and the other on his breast. 

Besides being beautiful, the Bluebird is a good friend, 
for it destroys harmful insects. 


ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK—Margaret McLaren 

I am the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. The farmer likes me 
because I help him by eating potato-beetles which I like 
very much. 


Rosin—John O’Brien 

I am the Robin! During March I destroy the fly eggs 
which injure the grass in the hay fields. 

Once I tried to catch a worm for breakfast. The worm 
pulled and I pulled. I opened my beak just a little to get a 
better hold, and that worm wriggled down into the earth 
so quickly that I tumbled backward. Being a bird, I 
couldn’t laugh, so I just sang my song, “Cheer up! Cheer 
up!” 


GoLpFIncH—Matilda Stefanowicz 

The beautiful yellow suit and sweet song of the Goldfinch 
have given him the name “Wild Canary.” He loves the 
thistle from which he gets soft down for his home. 

Last autumn our class saw a flock of goldfinches in West 
Hudson Park. 


Ow1i—John Scott 

Some owls help the farmer by eating field mice which are 
enemies of crops. 

All the owls sit up straight. We have a song called 
“The Owl and the Cat.” When we sing it you will see 
that the Owl sets a good example in correct position. 


PosturE Sonc—“The Owl and the Cat” 
In this song some of the children took the part of owls 
and others the part of cats. 


BosotinK—Henry Dobrowlski 

The Bobolink comes north in the spring dressed in a 
dashing black and white costume, ready to entertain us with 
his beautiful song. In the fall, he puts on a dull suit and 
flies south, where he sometimes damages the rice. 
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We have no rice fields in New Jersey and the Bobolink 
should be protected in our state as it is one of our best 
song birds. 


CHIMNEY Swirt—Milton Schaefer 

Do you know that the Chimney Swift returns to us in 
April? It builds its nest on the inside of a chimney in the 
shape of a “half-saucer” standing out like a bracket. The 
twigs this bird uses are fastened together with the sticky 
saliva fro n the bird’s mouth. 

The Swift eats many beetles which are serious enemies 
of our forests. 


RECITATION—“ Ir Ever I SEE”—Dorothy Graham 


If ever I see 
On bush or tree 
Young birds in their pretty nest, 
I must not in play 
Steal the birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 


My mother, I know, 
Would sorrow so 

Should I be stolen away; 
So I’ll speak to the birds, 
In my softest words, 

Nor hurt them in my play. 


And when they can fly 
In the bright blue sky, 
They’ll warble a song to me; 
And then, if I’m sad, 
It will make me glad 
To think they are happy and free.—L. M. Child 


ReEcitTaTIon —“A LittLtE BROTHER OF THE AIR’’—Helen 
Bost 


There is a bird I know so well, 

It seems as if he must have sung 

Beside my crib when I was young; 

Before I knew the way to spell 

The name of even the smallest bird 

His gentle, joyful song I heard. 

Now see if you can tell, my dear, 

What bird it is that, every year, 

Sings “Sweet—sweet—sweet—very merry cheer.” 


He comes in March, when winds are strong, 

And snow returns to hide the earth; 

But still he warms his heart with mirth 

And waits for May. He lingers long 

While flowers fade; and every day 

Repeats his small contented lay; 

As if to say, we need not fear 

The season’s change if love is here 

With “Sweet—sweet—sweet—very merry cheer.” 


He does not wear a Joseph’s coat 

Of many colors, smart and gay; 

His suit is Quaker brown and gray 

With three dark patches at his throat. 

And yet of all the well-dressed throng 

Not one can sing so brave a song; 

It makes the pride of books appear 

A vain and foolish thing to hear 

His—“ Sweet—sweet—sweet—very merry cheer.” 


A lofty place he does not love, 

But sits by choice and well at ease, 

In hedges and in little trees 

That stretch their slender arms above 

The meadow-brook; and there he sings 

Till all the field with pleasure rings; 

And so he tells in every ear, 

The lowliest home to heaven is near 

In “Sweet—sweet—sweet—very merry cheer.” 


I like the tune, I like the woods; 

They seem so true, so free from art, 

So friendly, and so full of heart, 

That if but one of all the birds 

Could be my comrade everywhere, 

My little brother of the air, 

I’d choose the Song Sparrow, my dear, 

Because he’d bless me every year, 

With “Sweet—sweet—sweet—very merry cheer.” 
—Henry Van Dyke 
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Something is wrong with the health 
of backward pupils 


You, as a teacher, can correct their condition 


URING the growing age many 
D children seem backward 
mentally. In reality, a little 
building up in health will make 
them alert and eager pupils. 
For the sake of your own pres- 
tige as a teacher, give this health 
roblem the attention it deserves. 
he future of many of your pupils 
—mental and physical—lies in 
your hands. Correct their condition 
now, while it can be done easily. 


Give them regular 
health training 


Children should know and follow 
the fundamental health rules. 
Teach them health in the same 
way you would teach any other 
subject. Start real health classes 
and hold them regularly. 

And first of all, weigh the chil- 
dren. You will find that most men- 
tally backward children are under- 
weight or suffering from some form 
of malnutrition. 


If they are underweight— 


You can build such children up by 
giving them daily mid-morning 

eedings of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk as part of their regular health 


Borden’ Health 


Names 

















To teachers who are 
competing in the 


Borden Health Contest 


Be sure your class keeps its 
daily health records. Send 
these in to the Borden 
Company at the end of 
every month. 

Weigh the children every 
week and enter their condi- 
tion on your weight chart, 
which is to be submitted to 
the Borden Company at 
the close of the contest on 
May 22nd. 

Enlist the co-operation of 
the children’s parents 
if possible. 

Keep the children inter- 
ested by reminding them of 
the prizes they are working 
for—$200 for their school 
as well as $100 for yourself. 

Watch for further news of 
the contest on this page. 




















vitamins—and in addition it has 
the heat- and energy-producing 
factors that undernourished chil- 
dren most need. 

Such feedings are neither expen- 
sive nor troublesome. Eagle Brand 
can be bought from the grocer by 
the case, and kept indefinitely. It 
requires no ice. You do not need 
elaborate equipment nor a special 
place to serve it. 


Start your health class now 


All the material you need for 
health teaching is contained in 
Nutrition and Health, an authori- 
tative handbook on health, pub- 
lished by the Borden Company as 
part of its crusade to stamp out 
malnutrition among school chil- 
dren. Nutrition and Health contains 
a complete set of 20 health lessons, 
with height and weight charts, 
etc.; a section on malnutrition and 
its symptoms; and results of ex- 
periments in building up under- 
nourished children with Eagle 
Brand feedings. You can also ob- 
tain fuller reports of these experi- 
ments from the Borden Company. 
All of this material is free. Check 
the coupon below for whatever 
you es 





training. Eagle Brand feedings have already been 
tried in such places as New York City Public School 
No. 38 and the General German Orphanage, Catons- 
ville, Md. They are now being served in hundreds 
of our schools in connection with the Borden Health 
Contest that started on March 2nd of this year. 
Such experiments have proved that Eagle Brand is 


remarkably effective in building up underweight 
children. 


Why Eagle Brand is a corrective food 


Underweight children either do not get enough 
food, or they do not properly digest and assimilate 
the food they get. In either case 

daily feedings of Eagle Brand will 
help them. For Eagle Brand is 
milk—thechild’s basic food 
—combined with sugar by 
a special process that makes 
it extremely digestible. It 
has body and bone building ¥ 
properties, and all three 





Last year 50,000 teachers 
carried out the Borden Health Program 


That means that approximately one million school 
children have been started on the road to better 
health during the past year. One million children 
are building a sounder physical foundation for the 
future. One million children are getting more from 
their education. 

Don’t shirk your part in this great work. The earlier you 
start, the more success you will have. Send in the coupon for 
Nutrition and Health now, and prepare to start your health 


class at once. The Borden Company, 625 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Worps anp Music py Minet BLACKWELL Moore 





Said the 


owl to the cat on 


“Tf you look at me, sure - ly 


“Head and chest up! Back 


straight!” said he. 


CHICKADEE EXERCISE 


Fourteen pupils held pictures of little “Black Cap” 
Chickadee, received from the New Jersey Audubon Society. 
Five of them spoke as follows: 


First CuHIcKADEE—Ruth Wardell 

Do you know that the nickname of the Chickadee is 
“Black-Cap”’? 

In the air I look like a ball of gray feathers, but when I 
hop around on snowy ground, my black cap and necktie are 
plainly seen. 

I try to be as cheerful in cold December and sultry August 
as I am in the “merry month of May!”’ 

If you want to build a bird-house for me, please remember 
to use your ruler carefully and make the opening exactly 
an inch and an eighth square. My house must have a door 
with hinges so that it may be cleaned. 


SECOND CHICKADEE—Margaret Reto 

I am a Chickadee and I have been with you all winter. 
Often I suffered from scarcity of food, but I did not find any 
suet tied to the trees in your yards, nor any seeds nor crumbs 
on the ground. 

Next winter, won’t you fasten a feeding-shelf on your 
window ledge? I will hop right up on it and call, “‘ Dee-dee- 
Chick-a-dee-dee!” 


THIRD CHICKADEE—David Mitchell 
I am going to tell you something astonishing but true. 
Four Chickadees will destroy 19,425 eggs of the canker- 
worm moth at one meal, and a single Chickadee will destroy 
138,750 during the twenty-five day season when the moths 
are active. 


FourtH CHICKADEE—John Coppolino 
This (holding picture of two chickadees) is a picture of my 


The Owl and thc Cat 


Hal - low - e’en night, When 


will 
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girls and boys were} ali out of sight, 


sit on a tree.” 


see The | pProp-er way to 


“That is the way to sit on a tree.” 


brother and me We Chickadees are regular acrobats and 
are just as often “upside down” as we are “right side up,” 
while we search the twigs and bark for insects that harm 
your trees. 


FirtH CHICKADEE—Leo Perlmutter 

I am another Chickadee, and I didn’t growl about the 
weather last Wednesday even if it was the 26th of March, for 
all Chickadees consider a snowstorm a fine opportunity for 
a frolic. 


’ 


Sonc—“ FEED THE Brirps’’—-Fourteen Chickadees. 
See Primary Epucation, October, 1923 


Birp CALts—Henry Boyd 


We were very fortunate in securing Henry Boyd of 
Newark to conclude our program with many “ bird-calls.” 

This talented high school boy is always willing to use for 
the benefit of others his remarkable power of imitating 
song-birds. 

One of the teachers, speaking of his “calls” and “ bird- 
notes” said, ‘They carried me out to the woods!” No 
higher tribute could be paid the closing number of our 
Bird Program. 





April 


When April, one day, was asked whether 
She could make reliable weather, 
She laughed till she cried, 
And said “Bless you, I’ve tried, 
But the things will get mixed up together.” 
—Jessie McDermott 
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Occupations for April 


(Continued from page 259) 


And now the projects for the boys. Large blocks of vari- 
ous sizes, lengths and shapes were made for us of soft wood 
by the manual training boys. 

These the boys use in constructing all sorts of buildings, 
bridges, etc., in our various projects. Railroads, stations, 
terminals, etc., are usually among the first to be constructed. 
Lessons of ‘Safety First” are incidentally taught here, by 
showing the correct safeguarding of the crossings. Then 
follows the construction of cars and engines. These are 
made of various materials. Thechildren use wooden or paste- 
board boxes, or cut and construct them from construction 
paper. Shoe boxes can usually be obtained at shoe stores in 
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large quantities. To these are added wheels, joining sec- 
tions, and to the engines, smoke-stacks and bells. Then 
train schedules are made out and trains are properly run. 


Hear the engine puff, engine puff, 
Hear the engine puff, “Choo, choo.” 


Hear the whistle blow, whistle blow, 
Hear the whistle blow, ‘‘Too-o, too-o.” 


Hear the big bell ring, big bell ring, 
Hear the big bell ring, “Ding, dong, ding.” 


Hear the brakeman shout, brakeman shout, 
Hear the brakeman shout, “‘All aboard! All out!” 


After a fire in the neighborhood, enthusiasm was very 
great over the subject of firemen, trucks, fire horses," hose, 
(Continued on page 279) 














THE DIFFERENCE IN REPLACING TEXT BOOKS EVERY YEAR 
OR EVERY THREE OR FOUR YEARS IS OF SUFFICIENT 
IMPORTANCE TO THE TAXPAYER TO WARRANT HAVING 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


AND BOOK REPAIRING MATERIALS 
SAMPLES FREE 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























SOLVE YOUR PRIMARY 
NUMBER DIFFICULTIES 


By the Use of 


DRILL CARDS— 
FOUNDATION 
NUMBER WORK 


Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
By Lou BELLE STEVENS 
Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
and the 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
By STEVENS AND VAN SICKLE. 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
(Accompanying The Pilot Arithmetics) 





NEWSON & COMPANY 
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NEw YorRK CHICAGO 























“‘By far the most suitable book 
in geography for beginners’”’ 


FIRST LESSONS 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Philip A. Knowlton 


A few endorsements 
“A firm foundation for geography in the higher 
grades.” 
“Unusually interesting pictures.” 
“We are having excellent results with Knowl- 
ton’’s Primary Geography.” 
“A wealth of interesting material well pre- 
sented.” 
“Really is what it represents to be—a be- 
ginner’s book.” 


Price, $.96 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dallas 
San Francisco 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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The Story of Milk VI 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 

















Colors _ 








Wall Li ght Blue 
Baseboard — Brown 
Floor Tan 
Churn — Black 
Pal Black 





ae Woman— Cream 
— Apron — Dark Blue 
Hair BlacK 
Shoes —— Blach 





eo 2 Hair 
Shoes 
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Travel: The Elder 
and the Younger 


(Continued from page 223) 


sitting back and enjoying it more in contem- 
plation, in a quiet way, is by far the more 
pleasant. Do you recognize him? He is the 
old and seasoned Traveler. 

Now his revery is interrupted by a radiant 
young girl who stops at his chair to lay her 
hand tenderly on his arm, and to ask a ques- 
tion. She has already made acquaintance 
with the occupants of the car and with the 
porter and brakeman as well. She knows the 
school teacher from Maine, the dentist with 
two children from Indianapolis, the Congress- 
man from Montana and the invalid from New 
Jersey Her happy, smiling face, her joy in 
the people themselves, also the interest that 
she derived from hearing of the places from 
which they come, will teach her more than she 
would learn from actual experience, from sights 
seen, for she will be taught by everyone she 
meets. They will inform her of their home, 
their town, its people, its industries, its peculi- 
arities. She is anxious to know these things, 
and her acquaintances are glad to teach. 

And so, you see, I know Travel as a young 
girl filled with curiosity, a liking for people, a 
willing listener, one who loves life and all that 
it has to offer. I also know Travel, the young 
girl’s grandfather, an elderly gentleman, living 
over his first joy through the girl who is with 
him, happy in the comfort of seeing familiar 
sights. 





When Summer 
Comes Again 


(Continued from page 231) 


Apart from any good that travel may do 
your community or yourself, I ask you to 
consider (perhaps this is a little selfish of me) 
these words of Dr. Samuel Johnson: ‘“‘The 
use of travel is to regulate the imagination by 
reality, and instead of thinking how things 
may be, to see them as they are.” 

I confess to a desire to travel because I 
want “to see things as they are,” All things 
being considered, let us say: “Blessed be 
travel!’’ 





Team Play ina 


Sixth Grade 


(Continued from page 251) 


the names of their teams. The Tigers and 
Bulldogs, The Beavers and Eagles, The Cham- 
pions and Invincibles are some of the formid- 
able titles under which they have played. 

Does it pay? I have found that it does. 
It is human nature to hate to be beaten, 
whether in a team or as an individual, and 
often before school is called, I have seen the 
bright pupils coaching the slower ones in their 
spelling or recitations, in order that their team 
will not fall down. 

Several times children have come to me and 
said, “I didn’t go to the picture show last 
night, because I made our team lose some goals 
yesterday, and I stayed home to study so that 
I could help win to-day.”” Team play! that’s 
the spirit! 





The windmills of Holland are fast passing 
away and no new ones are built. They were 
intricate wooden machines and the art of 
making them is being lost. A windmill costing 
$10,000 develops 114% horsepower, and the 
wind blows with sufficient strength only 1449 
hours a year. Motors are supplanting wind- 

















Spend a Profitable Summer 


Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with 
a Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 


Experience and a Nice Bank Account 







and 40? Are you willing to 
learn, ambitious, keen, free 





$4000 per Year 


“To have visited the 
places and seen the 
sights I have seen 
would have taken 
quite asum ofmoney, 
but traveling with 
Compton’s has made 
it possible for me to 
earn $4000 per year 
and see the country 
also.”"—Ruth Rounds. 











Learn tomorrow whether you are qualified by writing TODAY. Address Dept.P.N.1 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Garland Building, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


If you had an op- 
portunity to spend an 
invigorating summer amid 
the constantly shifting delights 
of new scenes and new faces— 
if you knew that it would not 
only make you a more valuable 
teacher, but wouldalso add sub- 
stantiallytoyourbankaccount, 
would you do it? Of course you 
would! And that’s been the immediate 
reaction of many other teachers. 
That’s why we have added many 
teachers to our organization each sea- 
son. Last summer several made more 
than $1000 during the vacation period, 
and the average was better than $50 a 
week. 33% of the women were offered 
permanent positions in September and are 
valuable members of our staff today. 
Are you between the ages of 25 
















to travel? Then, if 
you've had two years’ Nor- 
mal School or College training and 
three or more years’ teaching expe- 
rience—your opportunity is HERE! 

Write usa letter—a complete sketch 
of your interests and ambitions, edu- 
cation and experience. Make it a real 
portrait of yourself and include such 
important facts as age, health, the date 
you can begin, and length of time you 
can work. Preference will be given to 
those who can begin earliest and work 
longest. 

Training is part of the equipment 
we provide free of charge, along with 
all the regular requirements of the 
business. We pay railroad fare—and 
you enjoy a profitable, happy vacation. 

While you are learning, a regular 
weekly check arrives for necessary ex- 

penses. And as soon as you under- 
stand the rudiments of the business, 








$5000 per Year 


“Thaveaveraged dur- 
ing my five yearsmore 
than $5000 per year, 
have beenabletosave 
a substantial part of 
my earnings, andwith 
the help of the Com- 
pany to invest it so 
that it is paying mea 
splendid return.” 
—Emma M. Baum. 





























you will be given an oppor- 
tunity to earn at least $50 
a week. 





$75 per Week 


**I am making more 
money than I made 
in the schoolroom, 
and the work is 
much more inter- 
esting. I am aver- 
aging now around 
$75.00 per week.” 
—Grace B. Patton. 
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A Project in Correlation 
(Continued from page 237) 


Great Spirit (at one side), and the third scene brought them 
back to the fertile valley again where the gift of the rainbow 
was bestowed. In this play, every child had a part, as 
enough Indians and squaws were placed in the story to 
utilize all the children. 

It took all of six thirty-minute periods to make the 
dramatization and get it far enough along in the action so 
that when it went into the auditorium it was understood 
by those who listened. 

The dramatization was worked out by the children, the 
teacher’s part being that of guide, bringing out results by 
question and suggestion. 


How Peace was Brought to the Red Man 
(In One Act) 


(Written by Jutia A. Mixts. Dramatization by the 3A’s, Mason 
School) 


CHARACTERS IN ORDER OF SPEAKING ‘ 
Story Teller 
Big Chief Miney 
Wah-na-yea-see 
Great Spirit 
Newaya 
Indian Braves and Squaws 
Rainbow Fairies 


ScENE I—The fertile valley 


Story Teller 
Long ago, when first the Red Men 
Roamed and hunted through these forests, 
Built their villages of wigwams 
In these pleasant, fertile valleys, 
All the races of the Red Men 
Smoked their pipes of Peace together 
And the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Smiled upon them from the heavens. 


(Lullaby by Indian Squaws.) 


But into this peaceful valley 

Came a stranger bold and warlike; 
Dressed was he in deepest scarlet; 
In his arms were bows and arrows, 
Made of bright and flaming colors. 
Swiftly to each tribe he hastened 
And to each Big Chief he whispered: 


Big Chief Miney 
See the waving fields of ripe maize, 
See the forests on the hillside 
Filled with game and priceless riches? 
They are mine! If you but serve me 
Every tribe shall bow before you! 


W ah-na-yea-see 
You are clever, you are cunning, 
O you stranger dressed in scarlet; 
We will serve you. We'll obey you: 
(Turns to the Indians) 
Let us call him Big Chief Miney! 


All the Indians (except Newaya and Squaws and one or 
two others) 
Big Chief Miney! 


Big Chief Miney 
] will give you bows and arrows, 
Give you bright and flaming arrows, 
Arrows that are made for warfare. 
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(Passes among them and gives the arrows.) 
(Dance of Indian Chiefs.) 


Story Teller 
And the races of the Red Men 
Fought each one against the other, 
Till the valley rang with war-cries 
And a thick, dark cloud was lifted 
*Twixt the Red Men and the sunshine 
That had ever shone above them. 


And-the Great and Mighty Spirit 

As he looked upon his children 
Wept—until the tears fell downward 
And the earth was drenched with sorrow. 


(Bringing home the dead and wounded.) 
(Dance of Indian Chiefs.) 


Great Spirit 
My Red Children have forgotten 
All the beauty of the valley, 
And their hearts are filled with hatred, 
And they serve the Big Chief Miney! 


Story Teller 
Then uprose the great Newaya, 
He, the Chief of all the races, 
Who had heeded not the pleadings 
Of the cunning Big Chief Miney. 
Thus he spoke unto his people: 


Newavya 
I will go unto the Great One, 
Plead his mercy for his children! 


ScENE I]—Home of the Great Spirit 


Story Teller 
So across the land of warfare, 
Over high and treacherous mountains, 
Up into the peaceful headlands, 
Where the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Lived and ruled—went brave Newaya. 
Low before the Mighty Spirit 
Bowed Newaya in devotion; 
Spoke to him of all the anguish 
That had come upon his people. 


Newava 
Loving Father of thy people, 
Your Red Children moan in anguish, 
Big Chief Miney came with arrows, 
He brought to us strife and warfare; 
Send a sign to stop this warfare, 
A sign of Peace to your Red Children. 


Great Spirit 
O my brave and good Newaya, 
I will make a mighty emblem; 
It shall be my bow of wonder 
And when Red Men look upon it 
They shall think of peace and plenty, 
Long for days when war is over. 
I shall call the gift my Rainbow, 
For from out my tears of sadness 
There shall come this gift of beauty. 


I will take the yellow of the ripe maize 
(One of the Rainbow Fairies steps forward.) 
And the green that clothes the meadow 
In the days of peace and plenty, 
(The Green Fairy steps to place.) 
Take the blue of summer heavens, 
(Continued on page 27%) 
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Playing Safe IV 


Estelle Cooper, Kansas 
(Fourth Grade) 


Fire Prevention 


1 How to use the fire-box—Use any pasteboard box to 
represent the fire-box. One boy takes another up to the 
box and says, “I am going to show you how to use this 
fire-box. First, I break the glass, then I turn the key, 
open the door, pull down the hook on the inside and let go. 
Now I have called the Fire Department and we must stay 
here until they come, so we can tell them where to find the 
fire.” 

2 How to buy matches—One child has a store at the 
front of the room. Another child comes to the store to buy 
matches. He says, “I want to buya box of safety matches.” 
The storekeeper says, “ We are out of the safety matches.” 
The boy says, “ Well, then, give me a box of matches with a 
black head and white tip.” The storekeeper hands him a 
box and says, “Yes, these are the best, because the head 
doesn’t fly off when they are struck.” The child pays the 
storekeeper, takes the box and goes to his seat. 

3 How to use a match—The teacher opens a safety box 
of matches, hands a match to a child and says, “ Edward, 
please show us how to light this match and how to put out 
the flame.” Edward takes the match and lights it on the 
box, saying, “ When you light a match, always strike away 
from you. After you blow it out, break it in two pieces 
before you throw it away. If you don’t burn your fingers 
when you break it, you will know the blaze is out.” 

4 Danger of carrying a lighted match or candle into a 
closet or attic to hunt for something—One child takes a 
burnt match, goes to the closet, plays that he strikes it, and 
says, “I am going to look for my old coat in this closet.” 
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Another child comes up, blows out the match and says, 
“You must never use a lighted match to hunt for things in 
a closet.” It might set fire to these clothes and cause a 
fire.” 

Accident Prevention 


On the Street 


1 Danger of putting your hand or arm out of open car 
window—Arrange chairs in the front part of the schoolroom 
to represent the inside of a street car. Children take the 
seats and play they are riding on the trains. One boy says 
to another boy behind him, “I’ll bet I can reach my arm 
out farther than you can.” They try to see which one can 
reach out the farthest. A little girl across the aisle says, 
“Boys, take your arms in right away. You might strike 
something and break your arm or fingers.” 

2 How to get off a car—Same arrangement of chairs as 
in 1. The teacher says, “Here’s your street. Do you 
know how to get off?” A child says, “First take hold of 
the iron rod with your left hand, face the way the car is 
going, step down to the ground with your right foot.”” The 
children then leave the car in the proper way. 

3 Danger of walking on the railroad track—Two of the 
children come to the front of the room and one of them 
says, “Let’s walk home on the railroad track. It isn’t so 
far and it’s lots of fun to walk on the rails.” The other child 
says, “No, I never walk on the railroad track. It’s dan- 
gerous. Let’s take the sidewalk.” The other girl says, 
“All right,” so they go home on the sidewalk. 


At Home 


1 How to use a knife—One of the boys takes out his 
knife and starts to sharpen his pencil (whittling towards 
himself). Another boy comes up and says, “Let me have 
your knife and I’ll show you how to whittle.” He takes 

(Continued on page 28 1) 











Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has 

been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple 
and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is oper- 
ated by a Universal motor, adapted to all electric 
currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 


JAMES LYNN CO. 


Address Dept. E 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent Swift Dustless Simple 














The Little Giant is a modern 
enic device that should 
every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Inexpensive 






















BIRD DRAWINGS AND 
DESIGNS 


are done during art and seat-work 
periods in April. They will be 
done better than ever before if 
drawn with CRrayoLa. 

Kindergarten CRAYOLA and 
Crayoira No. 8 are adapted for 
beginners; Crayoia Nos. 12 and 
16 for those who like a wider 
variety, and Rubens Crayora No. 
24 for; pupils who wish a full color- 
range. Munsell Crayora, put up 
in assortments of seven, twelve and 
twenty-two colors, contain sub- 
dued as well as bright hues. 

Samples and color charts on 
request. 

Send for your copy of “The 
Little Folio of Art Service Letters,” 
which contains helps in art work 
for each grade. The Art Service 
Bureau will help you with bird 
drawings if you will write us what 
grade you teach. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42" St. New YorK, NY! 
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A Project in Correlation 


(Continued from page 272) 


(The Blue Fairy comes forward.) 
And the scarlet of the oak leaves 
In the fall with frost upon them; 
(The Scarlet Fairy.) 
Take the purple of the twilight, 
(The Purple Fairy.) 
And the indigo and orange 
From the tops of distant mountains, 
(The last two Fairies step forward and now colors should be 
in order. violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red.) 
Blend these with my tears of sadness 
And from them I’ll make the rainbow. 


(Dance of the Rainbow Fairies.) 


ScENE III—The Fertile Valley 
(Re-enter Braves and Squaws.) 


Story Teller 
Then Newaya, the brave Chieftain, 
Went again unto his people, 
Pointed up into the heavens 
Where the two storm clouds had parted, 
Cried unto his suffering people: 


Newaya 
Look upon the gift of magic, 
That the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Sends unto his wayward Children! 


Story Teller 
When the Red Men looked upon it, 
Lo! they saw the waving maize fields, 
Saw the green of hills and meadows, 
Saw the beauty of the valley 
In the days of peace and plenty— 
Saw the tears of the Great Spirit— 


And they broke their bows in sunder, 
Smoked their pipes of peace together, 
Till the war-clouds all had vanished, 
And the Great and Mighty Spirit 
Ruled once more among the Red Men. 


In the meantime the Science Room can be discussing and 
finding out about forests and hunting, wigwams, fertile 
valleys, treacherous mountains and dangers encountered 
there; what Indians planted, maize; formation of springs, 
rivulets and rivers; mode of warfare, weapons, war-paint, 
war-cries, death rites; different tribes or races, Indian 
names, customs, fasting, peace-pipe and the rainbow. 
This work in the Science Room could correlate very closely 
with the Library. 

All this time the Indian Braves were learning a war dance. 
(See “ Physica] Training for Elementary Schools,” by Clark, 
where, on page 157, you will find the Indian Dance and the 
music for it.) 

Seven girls were chosen for the Rainbow Fairies, the one 
in the center the taller, allowing the three on each side to 
graduate in height. White dresses with a scarf of the color 
they represent made a pretty color effect for the dance, 
which was worked out in the Gymnasium. 

The Squaws went through the action and wailing of a 
death chant after the battle when the dead and wounded 
were brought home. (Music, Ase’s ‘‘Death,” from the Peer 
Gynt suite.) The Squaws also sang a lullaby to their Indian 
babies during the first peaceful scene. (The music for this 
will be found in “Hollis Dann Music Book III,” page 44, 
“Lullaby.”’) 


Norte If a fourth or fifth grade were working out the project they 
could make their own bows and arrows in the manual training room, 
also a good study in stage decoration, typical of the Indians, could be 
worked out in the Art Room and greatly aided by search in the library 
for suggestive pictures. 
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The Art Room (Primary) was able to contribute the head- 
dress for the Indian Braves and Rainbow Fairies. Indi- 
vidual cut-outs of a rainbow and the colors should be done 
in one lesson. A large poster was made by an entire group 
of 3A’s in the Primary Art Room. The foundation for this 
poster was a piece of dark green oatmeal wall paper about 
two yards long. On this were placed the blue paper sky, 
the wigwams, and Braves and Squaws looking up at the 
rainbow in the sky at one side of the picture. 

It was the opportunity of the Auditorium to present the 
finished production, with a science talk or two, a display of 
the work accomplished in the Art Rocm and some language 
booklets,, which were the result of a second lesson in the 
Home Room. These booklets contained about five stories 
of the play and they used for the cover the picture, “On 
Watch.” 

The program would, of course, close with the dramatiza- 
tion of the story on the auditorium stage. 





The Envelope System of Seat 
Work 


(Continued from page 255) 


Australia. Each set contained one card for each country or 
division. 

54-55 Cards containing several statements about famous 
men. Five to ten on each card. Names to be matched 
with cards 

56-62 Sectional maps of each continent. These were 
made by pasting old maps on cardboard and cutting along 
division lines between countries or states. The United 
States was given separately. 

63-64 MarcHep STATEMENTS—Fifty strips of oak tag 
in each envelope. On half are printed the first part of 
historical statements. On the other twenty-five are the 
last parts of the statements. Examples: America was 
discovered. ...in 1492. 


Arithmetic 


65-69 Maxtnc CHANGE—Each envelope contains a 
number of pieces of paper money. Children are to make as 
many combinations of change of nickel, dime, quarter, half- 
dollar and dollar as possible. The first two—for nickel and 
dime—contain only a few pieces and are for the beginners. 

70 Time—Large paper thin enough to fold. A large 
circle is drawn on it. At intervals around the circle are 
pictures of children arising, breakfasting, going to school, 
having lunch, being dismissed from school, having dinner, 
and going to bed. Seven small clock dials, each with hands 
pointing to an appropriate hour for these duties are to be 
placed one beside each picture. 

71 Comprnations—Forty-five cards, each containing 
a combination. Answers on smaller cards. Match. 

72 Pictures of well-known articles of merchandise, each 
with the price marked on it. Each article is to have toy 
coins to the amount of its cost piled beside it. 

73 Same except for smaller children. Sufficient pieces 
of money to pay for each article are pasted on a card. 
These are to be placed beside the picture. 

74 Sufficient figures to form the numbers to one hundred. 

75-84 Assortment of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division problems, ten in each envelope, suitable 
to the different grades. 

85 Three cards. On each is written make one 
” several times. These are for drill on tables. For 
linear measure the above is written five times. Then on 
small cards are printed, “12 inches,” “1 foot,” “3 feet,”’ 
“1 yard,” etc. These are to be placed in the proper blanks. 
Envelope also contains one each for square and cubic 
measures. 

86-87 Same, except for avoirdupois, troy weight, time, 
dry and liquid measures and money. 

(Continued on page 277) 
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A Floating College 


This year, summer students of New York 
University’s traveling college may combine 
work toward a degree with a 53-day sea trip. 
Dean James E. Lough of the Extra-mural 
Division will be in charge of the tour, with 
Mrs. Lough as special counselor for women. 
Most of the study will deal with the places 
visited, so that it is expected to be a recreation, 
rather than a task. 

The party will sail July 1 on the Cunard liner 
Lancastria. The first stop will be made at 
Lisbon. Other stops of several days each will 
be made at Cadiz, Gibraltar, Seville and 
Granada, and a special trip will be arranged for 
those wishing to visit Madrid. One of the 
delightful features of the tour is its flexibility. 
Although a regular itinerary has been planned, 
students may arrange special trips to almost 
any point. The boat will stop at Cherbourg 
to pick up persons who may have gone across 
Europe, and then will sail for Gothenberg, 
Sweden. Christiania (now Oslo), the capital 
of Norway, and Bergen, its most picturesque 
city, are included in the tour, as well as a trip 
through the Sogne Fjord. 

Scotland follows Norway on the tour, with 
several days at Edinburgh and a trip through 
the Trossachs and across Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond. From Scotland the party will 
go to Germany for several days in Berlin. 
Persons who wish to visit London may do so 
by omitting the Berlin trip. The Lancastria 
will sail for New York August 14. Any who 
wish to return on a later boat may do so. 

The tour is intended primarily for teachers 
and students of collegiate grade, but others who 
are interested in the educational value of 
foreign travel, without desiring college credit, 
may join the party. The expense for the trip 
will not be greater than the rates of a good 
resort hotel in America for the same amount of 
time. All business arrangements will be 
handled by the Clark Tours. For further de- 
tails write to Bureau of Public Information, 
New York University, 331 Madison Ave., New 
York. 





The annual meeting of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will be held at Austin, 
Texas, on May 11. 





Too Frequent Moving 


Many teachers, particularly in smaller towns 
and rural communities, move frequently from 
place to place. Chief among the causes of this 
practice are insecure tenure and low salaries. 
Insecure tenure and the fear of failure of re- 
election cause many teachers to spend time and 
energy looking for positions elsewhere that 
would yield large returns if spent improving 
conditions where they are. Inadequate sal- 
aries and the inclination on the part of some 
boards of education to keep salaries as low as 
the market will stand, encourage teachers wish- 
ing salary increases to seek other markets for 
their service. 

Aside from the cases where a move is of un- 
doubted benefit to the teacher or the commu- 
nity or to both, there are numerous cases where 
the move is a waste of personal energy and a 
loss to society. Perhaps the worst loss is the 
tendency to develop an attitude on the part of 
teachers and public that teaching is a peri- 
patetic job and that the teacher is an outsider 
little interested in the affairs of the com- 
munity. 

From the standpoint of the community, the 
teacher renders the greatest service who re- 
mains long enough to become master of its edu- 
cational problems and to build into its thinking 
an appreciation of sound educational values. 
From the professional standpoint, the teacher 
profits most who remains long enough to render 
significant service and to observe and study 
the results of his efforts. The financial aspects 
are perhaps sufficiently described in the maxim, 
“‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

—Journal of the N. E. A. 
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The Wotrld’s Greatest ee 
is Your Greatest Opportunity 


RogerW. Babson, the prophet of modern business, says, “The need 
of the hour is not more factories, not more railroads or steamships, 
not more armies or navies, but rather more religious education.” 


When Mr. Babson speaks, thousands of business men heed. 
They hasten to invest their money in accord with his advice. 
Will you invest, your time this summer in an undertaking that 
will help meet what he says is the world’s greatest need,—and 
which will pay you well while doing it? 


A “Different” Vacation This Summer 


' ° A vacation spent in traveling for THE BOOK OF 
Tributes! LIFE will give you welcome relief from the mo- 








K OF LIFE reveals 00 
position successfully. 
will make the Bible a used 
self, and to render a real Christian service. 
Will rekindle and inten- 
tion, ideal for teachers community visited. You will be associated with 
permanent position in our organization. 
BOOK OF LIFE and the possibilities it offers for 
: ; your experience, education and ambition. 
“The time spent in your work 
has been the most interesting 


“The attractive arrange- notony and tension of school teaching. Yet your 
its romance and charm 
and adds lustre toits dig- . : , 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is different. Youwill findan 
eg ye ay ee opportunity to grow, to develop a new side of 
*book of life’ indeed.”’ 
eify an interest in Bible We guarantee you a definite income, with no limit 
study.” to what you may earn above that. The work will 
and hg . 

ria cacnns men and women of the highest character, educa- 
tion and ability. After an experience so invigor- 
Write for Booklet 

*The World’s Greatest Need” 
; service andincome. Write for it now. Tell us all 
FF ES ij about yourself, your position, your age, your re- 
and ae aay wert hee life. My JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc. 
received asateacher’” | @ 2315 Prairie Avenue + + . Chicago, IIl. 


he Bib : - 

eee ete en school experience ideally fits you to fill such a 

nity and truth. This work 
your nature, to uncover hidden abilities in your- 

**A work of rare merit. 

“True religious educa- bring you in contact with the finest people in any 
ating, inspiring and profitable, you may win a 
This interesting booklet tells more about THE 
ligious affiliations — anything that bears upon 
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PRACTICAL PROJECTS, PLAYS AND GAMES. By 
Gail Calmerton. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 1924 


This book will prove a valuable and helpful 
addition to the libraries of kindergarten and 
primary teachers. The projects are for the 
children, carried out by them, in their own 
individual way, or in a social group, as a 
community project,-but always under the 
guidance of the teacher. In this way, we see 
children working out various projects, such as 
building a boat, in the kindergarten, to a study 
of bird habits in winter by a third grade. The 
plays and games all have their educational 
value. Some of them are old games with little 
change, or are identical. The teacher, when 
entering into them, enters as another child, 
merely directing the game as it should go. 

Surely no teacher will wish to be without 
this book, for it will give her added material 
with which to interest her class. 


Tue Littte BooxsHetr. By Grace Conklin 
Williams. Rand McNally, Chicago. 1924 


The author has spent a good deal of time and 
study in giving her book to teacher-librarians 
and librarian-teachers. She has done a service 
that will make them call her blessed. Here is 
an author who believes in giving the children 
the books they want to read, rather than the 
books that adults think they ought to want to 
read. She has made an extensive study of 
children’s books and the result is, this book is 
well worth having. 

Music Series. One Book 
Silver Burdett, Boston. 


We have here a music book for basal use in 
primary, intermediate, and grammar grades. 
Experts have combined to give the rural school 
a course in public school music, included within 
the covers of one book, for all the several 
grades. None of the old, well-known songs, 
patriotic or otherwise, are omitted; in addition 
are many new and joyous songs for class- 
room use and its various occasions. The book 
may also be used for a community song book. 

There is an accompanying ‘“ Manual,” with 
special teaching directions for rural teachers, a 
syllabus for the primary, intermediate and 
grammar grades. This is a book which gives 
rural children the same musical opportunities 
as their city neighbors. 


PROGRESSIVE 
Course. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING. By Catherine T. Bryce. 
Newson & Co., New York. 1924 


As a guide to the teaching of and training in 
language in the primary grades, we have a good 
opinion of this little book. The teaching of so 
important a subject is closely linked with 
objects of interest to children, their pet ani- 
mals, their homes, their good times, and so on. 
There are Health and Safety Topics, Courtesy 
Topics, Chapters on Voice Training, Correcting 
Speech Errors, Increasing the Vocabulary, and 
soon. The material is presented according to 
grade, and the plan may be likened to a build- 
ing with its foundation in the first grade, its 
frame in the second grade, and thus on to a 
well-finished whole. 


Tue Puptiw’s Empire ATLAS. 
« . Litd., London, England. 


From’England comes this Atlas, with its bright 
red paper cover. As the title suggests, the 
Atlas refers to the British Empire, and is for 
the study of geography by comparison. Nearly 
all the information is taught by diagrams of a 


Evans Brothers, 


most interesting kind. When, for instance, the 
output in animals for one year in England and 
Wales is to be learned, there is a large picture 
of a sheep with fourteen millions below, the 
picture of cattle, of which there are less than 
half as many, is much smaller, and that of 
pigs, still smaller, as that is only three millions. 
By this method the pupil learns by visualizing 
and the result should be good. 

The Atlas is for individual use, and pupils in 
our own country studying the British Empire 
may well profit by the use of so fine an atlas. 


WHEN WE WERE VERY Younc. By A. A. 
Milne. Dutton, New York. 1924 


A more whimsy, humorous, happy-childy book 
for children it was never our delight to find 
when we should have had this book. We are 
convinced that all children of all time who 
read this fascinating book owe a real debt of 
gratitude to Christopher Robin Milne, for 
whom it was written. Personally, we like 
best “Halfway Down” and “Disobedience,” 
although it was amazingly hard to make any 
choice at all. And the drawings! Mr. Shep- 
pard is responsible for them, and we are 
mighty glad, for we know that drawings were 
never more delightful. In confidence we tell 
you that this is a book to be read by grownups 
in secret, lest the youngsters, out of pure 
jealousy, hide the family copy. 


First YEAR IN Number. By Franklin S. 
Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. 


Here is a practical arithmetic which makes 
easy and interesting the work in numbers in 
the primary grades. Children would far 
rather learn their tables by saying “‘two threes 
are six,”’ when they are looking at six cunning 
little chickens, and to learn fractions as illus- 
trated by half and quarter pies. There is an 
appeal that takes the child away from arith- 
metic and into a realm of interest. Children 
surely are fortunate in these days when books 
are written to interest and teach, instead of to 
teach and to bore. 


Tue Primary Scuoor. By Annie E. Moore, 
M.A. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 1925 


“The Primary School; the Improvement of 
Its Organization and Instruction,” is the full 
title of the book, and tries, as the author says, 
“to make theory immediately serviceable in 
the evaluation of practice.” The author knows 
what she is writing about, she knows defects 
of the present primary school, she knows what 
has been done in some schools to reorganize 
and to improve, she points out these examples 
to help others. 

The school library should have such a book 
for the ready reference of its teachers. The 
teacher who wants to get ahead will be glad of 
a book which will show her how to solve the 
problem in her grade or in her school. 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
By John Louis Horn, Ed.D. Century, 
New York. 1924 


While recognizing the fact that standardized 
instruction and standardized tests were of 
importance in the teaching of the young, the 
author also realized that the school children 
themselves were not standardized. 

Roughly speaking, thirty per cent of school 
children are of superior or inferior type, and 
where, in the past, the one has been retarded 
in his progress by the class, or the other has 
retarded the advancement of others, to-day 


there is a desire to study this situation, and 
to make possible education by individual 
progress, thus giving the superior child an 
opportunity to go along quickly, while the 
slow child may take all the time necessary, 
without being detrimental to the rest of the class. 

This thirty per cent Dr. Horn deals with, 
and also the child with physical infirmities; 
he treats, as well, delinquency and incorrigi- 
bility. These chapters will be of added 
interest to teachers who have these elements 
to contend with. 

The author has written a book which will 
stimulate and aid his readers in a better under- 
standing of the exceptional child. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. 
Harland Dearborn, A.M. 
York. 1925 


The author has written a book for beginning 
teachers and beginning students of education. 
He has written a book to serve three special 
functions: (1) guidance, (2) survey, (3) basis 
to success. 

He shows ethe teacher the best roads to 
travel in teaching, where the rough places, 
once being traversed, lead to the level stretch 
where all goes smoothly and well. 

The teacher sees the teaching profession, as 
in a survey, with its opportunities, its hard- 
ships, its rewards. The author knows the 
qualities requisite to success in the profession, 
and he discusses them for the enlightenment 
of the young teacher. 

Every young person who has teaching in 
mind should read this kind of a book before 
she really decides whether or not she is fitted 
to becomes a teacher. 


By Ned 
Appleton, New 


Tue Book or Lire. Arranged and edited by 
Newton Marshall Hall, A.M., D.D., and 
Irving Francis Wood, Ph.D., D.D. John 
Rudin Company, Chicago 


When the eight handsome volumes of “The 
Book of Life” arrived on the editorial desk, 
the editor was quite overcome by their magni- 
ficence, the heavy blue covers with dull gold, 
to make them handsome, and their gold-edged 
pages. 

Then a book was opened and discovered to 
be one of a series for the study and better 
understanding of the Bible. 

In these days, when everyone is complaining 
that our children are not trained in religion, 
that they are unfamiliar with Biblical char- 
acters and events, to such an extent tbat they 
cannot understand allusions in their reading, 
it is time that someone took a step to offset 
this situation. 

The school librarian and the superinetndent, 
the teacher who is also a Sunday-school teach- 
er, in fact, everyone whose interest is in young 
people should have access to books such as 
these. 

The illustrations in color are works of art, 
while the multitndinous black and white draw- 
ings and photographs are beautiful too. 
Strong coated paper with large clear type 
adds attraction. 

The method of presentation is excellent. 
The first book is for children and is more a 
child’s book, but as the volumes progress, we 
find one “Bible Kings, Captains,” another 
“Bible Heroes, Pioneers,” one the “Life of the 
Master,” and still another, “‘ Bible Poetry,” and 
so on through eight volumes. 

“The Book of Life” is the kind of a set that, 
having once seen it in a library, one determines 
on purchasing it for one’s own book-shelves, 
to own and to will to posterity. 
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Talking Together 
(Continued from page 229) 


rates were higher and birth rates also. and when 
there were six to ten in a family, it was very 
rarely that children were brought up without 
knowing of the death of a brother or sister. and 
having to attend the funeral. Surely all of us 
know that no harm was done in this way. On 
the contrary. good was done because of the 
closeness to the mystery of life and death to 
which the child was brought and the profound 
impression produced by the solemn parting of 
the family with one of its members. 

“But. of course,’”’ Dr. Walsh adds, “‘ where 
an individual child is particularly nervous and 
susceptible to fears, it is important to avoid 
intimate touch with death. That has been 
the very common practice of mankind even 
without the guiding voice of specialists in 
mental diseases.” 


It would be very interesting to know what 
primary teachers think about the subject, how 
they determine what to exclude from the child’s 
mental diet, on the ground of fears, and what 
to include. After all, fears are powerful 
teachers and not all of them are to be avoided 
by any amount of connivance on the part of 
parents and teachers. How soon should they 
be faced and banished for the bogeys they are? 
The editor invites your replies. 





The Envelope System 
of Seat Work 


(Continued from page 274) 


88-90 MULTIPLICATION TABLES—These are 
divided among three envelopes. The answer 
is separate and is to be placed properly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


91-92 Paper mats to be used by first graders. 
These envelopes, of course, need frequent re- 
newing. 

93-95 An assortment of stories clipped 
from children’s magazines. 

96 Thin paper on which to trace pictures. 

97 Pictures to be cut out for various 
purposes. 

98 Printed and written words to match. 

99-100 Yarn for weaving various things. 
This is to be used for seat work only after the 
art of making the article has been thoroughly 
mastered. 





N. E. A. Summer Meeting in 
Indianapolis 


The National Education Association will 
hold its summer meeting this year at Indian- 
apolis, from June 29 to July 5. The cen- 
tralized location of Indianapolis and the many 
attractions of “the Hoosier capital’ should 
insure a large attendance from all sections of 
the country. 





Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders in 
New York City have agreed at last on a plan 
for religious education in connection with the 
public school system, and one school has been 
tentatively selected for the experiment. Sta- 
tistics show that only 400,000 of the 1,200,000 
children in the city receive any religious in- 
struction, and it is proposed to meet this 
menace by establishing church schools near the 
public schools. Each child will be permitted 
to go to the church school of its choice after its 
work in the public school is over for the day, 
and attendance will be entirely voluntary. In 
other cities plans far in advance of the New 
York experiment already are in successful 
operation, but it is significant that in the 
world’s largest city the religious leaders are 
beginning to co-operate earnestly in solving 
the problem of religious education. 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 
Other Teachers Have 
So can you if you will learn “How To Teach Primary 


Grades” and “How To Teach by Projects.” Correspon- 
dence Courses. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time. writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. 


Copyright book free 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


Press Syndicate, 1158, 





St. Louis, Mo. 














Our representatives enjoy travel. Here’s what Anita Graham 

Portland, Oregon, says: “I first took up your work purely from 
a love of travel. And I did see the country! I saw not just 
the “show-places” of a locality, but I got its atmosphere, lived 
among its people, learned about its industrial and commercia | 
life, also geography, that I felt I had something vital to give my 
classes the following term.” 





Of the Original 38 Special 
Opportunities for Teachers, 
Only 18 are Left! 


18 teachers may still find an ideal opportunity for added income this summer 
by answering this advertisement of The S. L. Weedon Company which is 
seeking people to fill a high type of position that is very agreeable and highly 
remunerative. 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for that type of person. Each one of the 18 
will be appointed an exclusive representative, and will be given an exceptional 
proposition bound to produce a good income. In past summers some of our 
special representatives have averaged $1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, 
and a great many $500.00 or more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or 
better for those who qualify for positions in our permanent organization. 


to Those Chosen 


constant help, will start those accepted on 


Every Advantage 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; 


guaranteed income from the day they start 
to work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambi- 
tion, plus the careful Weedon training and 


—and 
Each of these 18 positions carries with it an 
opportunity to travel. This feature, al- 


Inquiries Invited from 


We invite inquiries from responsible teach- 
ers. Upon —- of won wy we will 
send you a “High Way to Success,” de- 
scriptive of the kind of work, the ition, 
and the Company; and a personal letter, 
telling you whether or not you can fit into 
one of these openings. Remember, we have 

nm in business over 20 years, and will 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE 





THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 3-D 


an exceptional business career along school 
lines. ble associates, of_ course, and 
of the highest type 


Travel 


though secondary, should carry weight 
when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Responsible ‘Individuals 


place those accepted in positions that not 
only offer a chance to exchange a summer 
of leisure for one of income and travel, but 
which also may lead to a permanent con- 
nection. Please state your age, education, 
and qualifications in reply. With only 18 
positions of this type now remaining, we 
suggest an immediate inquiry. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Would You Like to Travel All Summer 


One of the country’s ola and 


other teachers from 


ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in 
applications are received, with 


your first letter. 


QUCOntte Co eee 


WANTED 


talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years’ college or normal school trainin: 


preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education, experience, date when your school closes and number of weeks you can work in 


Address Dept. P.N.6, 5. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois § 
EE 






Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Long — engaged in a work that capi- 


, three years of teaching experi- 
health. Positions will be filled in the = 


POLS SD Dh ID hI 














TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for summer vacation. 


and travel. Salary from start. Afford 


Must be over 28. No previous experience requir2d. Write for particulars. 


J. $. PERRY Dept. A54 


Work along line of education 
s income of at least $200 monthly. 


913 Garland Building, CHICAGO 
































This year 
visit Glorious 
RAINIER! 


UT on the shores of Puget 

Sound, under the turquoise 
sky, there is a mountain park 
like no other in this world. 
From its center rises the noble 
cone of Mt. Rainier, 14,000 
feet of emerald firs, bright 
shawls of flowers, gray battle- 
mented rock, and gleaming 
eternal snow. Motor roads 
and riding trails wind upward 
to the living glaciers: unique 
hotels and camps welcome you 
or to mile-high valleys, Seattle 
and Tacoma are in sight a few miles distant, and out on 
the blue waters, ocean liners beat homeward from the East. 
Your country has made this park your playground, for your 
free enjoyment, The “Milwaukee” has made it accessible 
by rail, carrying you in ease and comfort clear to Ashford, 
1702 feet up the mountain, the rail entrance to the park. 
Go see this wonder-ground of Rainier National Park this 
summer. Go on that superb trans-continental train, “The 
Olympian,” over the direct, electrified route of the most 
progressive railroad in the world. 





Booklet descriptive of Rainier 
National Park mailed on request 





George B. Haynes 
G al P: ger Agent 





702 New Union Station Chicago 


1398 TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 














STONE’S 
Silent Reading 





A new series of silent readers which fur- 
nishes specialized training in silent 
reading, under the general 
editorship of 


CLARENCE R. STONE 


Author of “ Silent and Oral Reading”? and the 
“Stone’s Narrative Reading Tests” 


“Those teachers who know silent reading 
only as theory, will find the method ade- 
quately presented and illustrated in what 
will be their guide-book toward the present 
goal of reading for meaning and the stimu- 
lating of individual initiative.” 

The Kindergarten and First Grade. 


Book One, .69 Book Two Book Three in press 
Itlustrated in color 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














Little Red Hen 


Anne Whitaker 


T was such a lovely day in spring. The breeze was cool 
and strong; the new leaves waved about on the willow trees 
by the stream, so freshly green, and the sun shone in the 

valley upon a crowd of golden daffodils dancing—O, so gaily! 

The Little Red Hen had just finished her spring cleaning. 
Her house was neat and clean. It shone like a new pin. 
And the baby chickens had played in the coops whilst 
mother was busy, and they were so good! 

“T’m going down the hill, my dears,” she said, as she 
came from the house, tying on her best bonnet. “Be good 
while I’m away. I must get some one to sow this grain.” 

Off she rustled, her feathers perky and bright, her black 
eyes shining with energy. She soon reached the tumble- 
down old house, near the bank of the shining stream, where 
many creatures lived. 

“Who'll sow my grain?” asked the Little Red Hen. 

“T won’t!” said the Cat. “I won’t!” said the Rat. 
“T won’t!” said the Dog, the Duck and the Hog. “And 
don’t you ever ask us again.” 

“All right,” said the Little Red Hen, and she went up the 
hill, her beak in the air and a very determined look on her 
small face. After attending to her children, she put on her 
old sun-hat, and went forth to sow the grain herself. 

Every day Mrs. Hen rose at dawn, worked in her neat 
little house and in her tiny garden, where the snowdrops and 
crocus flowers were coming up. Then she fed and made 
her children clean, and leaving them a while, went out into 
the field, tending the grain. Thesun shone warmer, as the 
days lengthened, the wind was softer, the rain fell, and 
watered the earth and swelled the grain. It began to grow. 

Then summer came. The chickens were big now, and 
played in the field at the back of the house. The flowers 
were lovely in the tiny garden, the birds sang gaily, and 

(Continued on page 282) 








Make “Health Education” 


A Part of Your Program 


The subject of “Health Education” has gone beyond the talking 
stage. Parent-teacher organizations know that early influence of 
good health habits invariably re- 
mains through life. Teachers find 
“Health Education” to their ad- 
vantage. Healthy children are 
more apt—they are better 
scholars. 


The health scale is the first 
guide in your program. Secure a 
good one. Heretofore, school 
scales have represented a require- 
ment here and an advantage 
there—but now these points are 
combined in one standard scale. 
Research by specialized scale 
engineers has developed the Con- 
tinental Special School Scale to 
meet school needs thoroughly and 
practically. And yet, this ad- 
vanced instrument can be in- 
stalled in your school at no 
greater cost than that of an ordi- 
nary scale. It will save enough 
time in efficient operation to pay 
for itself over and over. Write 
for details and prices. 





Free Height, Weight, Age 
Charts for all ages now await 
your request. Write for your 
copy to-day. 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


**Health Scale Specialists’’ 
Dept. 44C, 2124 W. 21st Place - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Occupations for April 
(Continued from page 269) 


etc. So the construction of a large central fire 
station was proposed. Then toy trucks and 
all the paraphernalia of the fire stations and 
firemen were brought or made by the boys. 

The suggestion was made that a house 
should be constructed for the firemen, as we 
did not have blocks or boards suitable for the 
second story of our fire station. So our firemen 
became the occupants of a cottage house ad- 
joining the fire station. 


Cling-a-ling-ling! 
The gong is ringing! 
See the firemen going to the fire 
Hook and ladder. hose and engine bringing. 


See the firemen going to the fire! 
Now the engine stops. 
Now the big hose drops! 

See the water streaming on the fire! 


Much can be done just at this time to instill 
right ideas about fire prevention. not formally. 
but in discussions and with suggestions from 
the children themselves. How much it would 
help if everybody would be careful in regard to 
the starting of fires! 





Primary Education Exhibit 


The primary department of the San Fran- 
cisco schools had an exhibit at the California 
Industries Exposition which was held in San 
Francisco. The exhibit was prepared under 
the direction of Miss Julia Hahn, Primary 
Supervisor of the San Francisco Schools. 
Features which attracted wide attention were: 

1 Books that had been made for the first 
and second grade children. These project 
books contained pictures, illustrations, and 
stories. ; 

2 A miniature library which had a poster 
of rules written by children, hung in a con- 
spicuous place. 

3 Mural borders were used depicting 
California history. These were made by the 
children and included pioneers crossing the 
plains and an Armistice Day parade. 

4 A store was an arithmetic project. The 
children had cut pictures of vegetables from 
seed catalogues, and sacks of flour, canned 
goods, and other articles which are advertised 
in magazines. These they placed on shelves 
and in baskets and the arithmetic lesson was a 
practical buying and selling proposition. 

5 The upper grade children made a moving 
picture machine for the lower grade children. 
Yards of pictures were made and placed on a 
strip of paper. This was rolled and put in a 
box so the pictures could be shown.—The 
Western Journal of Education 





How the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers! They are wreathed round the cradle, 
the marriage altar and the tomb. The Per- 
sian in the Far East delights in their perfume, 
and writes his love in nosegays; while the 
Indian child of the Far West claps his hands 
with glee as he gathers the abundant blossoms 
—the illuminated scriptures of the prairies. 
The Cupid of the ancient Hindoos tipped his 
arrows with flowers, and orange flowers are a 
bridal crown with us, a nation of yesterday. 

Flowers garlanded the Grecian altar and 
hung in votive wreath before the Christian 
shrine. All these are appropriate uses. 
Flowers should deck the brow of the youthful 
bride, for they are in themselves a lovely type of 
marriage. They should twine round the tomb, 
for their perpetual renewed beauty is a symbol 
of the resurrection. Théy should festoon the 
altar, for their fragrance and their beauty 
ascend in perpetual worship before the Most 
High.—L. M. Child 














Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
































Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


\ ~ gem AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
dy ODERND ULIcar op {eo “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


\) 2) 

To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


SOLE MFGRS 


\Z 
DURRINREFVES SC 






When pp mt want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or YY - write one (for original) 
in reguiar way. Put it on Duplicator Cooyas Pad, and a 
strong copy (or ~ is transferred to plicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank s of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with mp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job— same 
thing, or different originals. “It is the Duplicator you 
* Want.” “Anything ou Want Whenever You Want 
It." It contains no glue or gelatine and—Every Business and Professional Man should own and o te a 
“Modern” Duplicator. “It Saves Time, Labor and Money.” “Special Three” Cap Size (9x14 inches) mplete 
$8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net for Orders Direct from This Advertisement. Use it 
30 Days and if you are not “Delighted” with it, We Refund Your Money. The Publishers of Primary Education 
guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW 


J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., Box 124, Ridgway, Pa. 
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Hundred 
|! “ Moods 


No book except the Bible 

and Pilgrim’s Progress has 

ever had a greater sale than 

this famous Book. This is 

partly because it is a book 
= NY! of an hundred moods—with 
J an appeal to everyone. 
6,500,000 copies sold prove that no other book can compare 
with it for value. There is a surprising merit to the 


101 Best Songs 


Every note of music verified with the Author’s original 
MSS, yet every song in easy, singable keys. Songs of every 
use — patriotic, home songs, opera, college, Prices: 

and glee songs, songs of love —these all are isiliienneailiibe 


here, for every mood and occasion. F.O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00doz., prepaid, 


os ejample Feee—Write for your copy today. aaa _ 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


fk the ae | New York 

past 12 to for the com- 

piston of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
OOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


oe. fy ny 


questions the 
SUITABLE FOR mpd USE wit ereh the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 


for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
ers, each subject 40 cents. 


6 or more copies, 124% iscount. 
One doz. or more co; av 
SEND FOR CATAL 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
hn MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
to meet the need for special mental work 
zt. seventh and eighth grades that 
cmoly e is book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 


Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 15 4% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% _ Aad t. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. hat questions to 


ask. t answers to 
We have just added Ay ~ ool of Color to this book, 
with at the bottom of each page for the use 


teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete ou. a prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.». 
The latest and bess . ret Series. 


ARITHMETIC SHEETS 


ETS 
LLANEOUS SHEETS 
RAWING SHEETS 
3% x 5—Colored. co 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
ont? your pupils busy and they will give you no 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Te introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





megitesanal CARD 


ed for keeping a record of 
for each during the 
nel a my for one pupil a whole 
for the Marte of the 
ize of yp mse sation. 
3 doz., cts. 2 cts 


These cards are 
the of our pu 


term or 

year. They. are arran 

nag ts each month. 
12 cts. per doz; 

for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther 0. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Fairy Tales 


When teacher tells a fairy tale 
Of long ago, 
We never know 
How fast the happy moments flow; 
But micey still 
_ We drink our fill 
Of_djinns and dragons heroes kill; 
Of witches old 
And giants bold, 
And magic castles crammed with gold; 
Of fairy dell 
And haunted well, 
And floating isles where mermaids dwell; 
And catch a glimpse 
Of ocean imps, 
And water babes among the shrimps; 
Or sail away 
To far Cathay 
With Prester Joe a while to stay; 
In ogre’s den 
Or kelpie’s fen 
To venture with the Little Men; 
Or watch a fight 
On moonlit night 
’Twixt warlock and a changeling sprite; 
And feast ourselves 
On gnomes and elves, 
And watch while brave Aladdin delves. 
The reason why 
The lessons fly 
That tell of fairies floating by, 
Is that their pow’r 
Makes every hour 
Too short tneir story to devour; 
And Demons fail 
To make them stale! 
And so with joy the time we hail 
When teacher tells a fairy tale! 





Fair Play 


Play, when properly directed by the teacher, 
affords the best opportunity for teaching the 
true American spirit. Every boy and girl 
should learn to play fair, to obey the rules of 
the game and to accept the umpire’s decision 
cheerfully. No bullies or cheats should be 
permitted. The teacher of a one-room coun- 
try school should especially insist upon fair 
play. She frequently has one or two pupils 
who are considerably larger or older than the 
rest of the pupils. They often become veri- 
table dictators if the teacher is not on hand to 
insist on equality for all. —The Kansas Teacher 





The average number of years a pupil attends 
public school in the United States varies from 
4.05 to 9.08 years, according to statisticians of 
the United States Bureau of Education. The 
per capita income is highest in those states that 
keep pupils in school longest, and illiteracy is 
highest in those states where the average period 
of public school life is shorter 





State laws and State Departments of Educa- 
tion, through the authority given them under 
special or general statutes, are making con- 
certed efforts to promote better standards for 
school buildings. In some states this is done 
through statutory provision to the effect that 
all plans for school buildings must be inspected 
by state officials, usually connected either with 
the State Department of Education or the 
State Board of Health. In others, state ap- 
propriations are made for building purposes, 
sometimes apportioned . to districts whose 
financial condition is such as to make the 
provision of good buildings a hardship to the 
community. Sometimes money is loaned to 
school districts at a low rate of interest. 
Other states aim to promote good buildings 
through a plan commonly called standardiza- 
tions of school buildings. Under this plan 
school buildings meeting certain prescribed 
requirements may receive state aid or a plate 
or other mark of distinction—Bureau of 
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‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
right on the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 


Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 
Principles and Methods of High School Curriculum 
Teaching ucational Measureinents 
School Administration Educational Psychology 
Principles of Secondary Educational Sociology 
Education Junior High School 
Elementary Education Courses in Research 
The other schools ofier a wide choice of sub; 
Faculty includes Public School men ot achievement. 


Summer Session Opens June 22, 1925 
Address WaLTER Driu Scort, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


~», 403 University Hall . EVANSTON, ILL. _ 












COOL WOODED SHORE 























a better wax crayon 
is made it will still 
6e known as 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILED BOOKLET 
IN COLOR 








~ BOOKLET REQUEST _ : 
aS sfunted, bere: deserting ait deteila of tke ot, a at aise 
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A ‘‘Desk Size’’ 
Kitchenette 





COMPLETE STOVE 


with fuel and extinguisher 


ONLY 25c 


Just the thing for preparing quick noon-day lunches. 


Does everything a kitchen stove cando. No fuss or 
bother. Boils, broils and fries perfectly. Hundreds 
of uses in school—while traveling or athome. Folds 
flat, weighs only 8 ounces. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and asc to 
Sterno ecergetion, 9 E. 37th Street, New York City, 
Dept. 265. We will promptly send prepaid, stove, 
= of Sterno and extinguisher. Act now while offer 

sts. 


STERNO CANNED 


HEAT 
Get a Portable Kitchenette 





COSTUMES 
sc PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs ste..t for all school 
ays and operas. 
pT and his- 
torical 3 ,our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
—— For informa- 


Fritz Schoultz &Co. 











Professional: Accounting, Pedagogy, Law 
Investigate free without obligation 


T P Co. 1858 lagleside Ter. Washingtos, D.C. 


Kill The Hair Root | 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair => =4 
ing again. Easy, painless, am, Ne scars. 

rite enclosing 3 tomes. ' e teach beauty ane. 
D. J. Mahler, 354 A Mahler Pex, Providence, R. I. 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
Two-Year Junior High and Junior College 
Four-Year Senior High and Senior College 











HELP OTHERS ™~ 


We can teach you draw- “S) 
ing in your own home — 
during spare hours. 
Twenty-five years suc- 


cessful teaching experience Our school has 
high standing with teachers. Choice of ten 


attractive courses. One course especially 
prepared for teachers. Increases teaching 
efficiency. Teachers who r d pupils 
to this school given liberal commission. 
Write for our DeLuxe Year Book and special 
proposition. You can make extra money. 
Get details. Address 
ecwect OF APPLIED ART 
5 Suits Creek, Mich. 











For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





Playing Safe 
(Continued from page 273) 


the knife and whittles away from himself in- 
stead of towards himself. The]firstjboy says, 
“T’ll remember after this to always whittle 
away from myself.” 

2 Danger of blocking fire-escapes or stair- 
ways with boxes or other rubbish—The child 
takes a board or stool or anything handy and 
says, “‘I am going to put this on the fire-escape 
out of the way.” He starts to take it out, but 
another child says, “Don’t put that on the 
fire-escape: There might be a fire and then 
people would stumble over it and might get 
hurt or killed.” 


First Aid 
Rusty Nail Wounds 


Two boys (supposed to be barefooted) are 
playing together in the front part of the school- 
room. One boy says, “I’ve run a nail into my 
foot.” The other boy says, “I’ll pull itZout”’ 
(which he does). He looks at it and says, 
“1’m very glad it’s not a rusty nail or we would 
have to send for a doctor. Now, I’ll wash it 
with this hot water and green soap, to get all 
the dirt out, and now I'll tie my clean hand- 
kerchief around it, and I think it will be all 
right.” 


Poisoning 


One child finds the bottle with the poison 
label. He takes it up, looks at it and pretends 
to drink some of the contents. Another child 
rushes up, takes the bottle and says, “ Don’t 
you know that a bottle with a skull and cross- 
bones upon it contains poison? I must go and 
*phone for a doctor at once and until he comes 
you try to make yourself vomit by pushing 
your finger down your throat.” The children 
leave the room together. 





My boy, when you are past seventy, don’t 
forget to cultivate a garden. It is all ex- 
pectation.—Joseph Jefferson 


SEE EUROPE 


with the 
CHICAGO STUDENT TOURS 
Co-operating with the 
United States Lines 
England, Holland, Belgium, 
France. 35 Days 


$325 
England, Holland, Belgium, France, 


Switzerland, Italy. 62 Days $550 
Send for Folder CST with full information 


DANIEL A. TEAR, Mer. 
942 Straus Building 





Chicago 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


Ne. 2 Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 

No.47 upon pens. Children become 

better writers quickly with 

these good tools. 


For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 











Spencerian Pen Compan 
349 Broadway New York 


No. ym poins; 
No. o 8—Count House, 

for bookheap" 
No. 4G —Schoo, = point; 











Dennison’s glue is well suited 
to school needs 


ENNISON makes the strongest liquid 

glue. For mending broken articles, for 
books and forthe hundredand onelittle “fix- 
ing” jobs of the schoolroom, there is none 
better. In the Manual Training Department 
itis a necessity. Sold in patented pin tubes, 
bottles a.dcans,by stationers everywhere. 


Let us mail you a sample FREE, with our 
school catalogue. This catalogue describes 
the uses of Dennison products for teachers 
in every grade. Write today to Dept. 8D 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 














PLAY ~~ for List M describi Fn Re 


mere especially recommend 
for class-room or public performance. 


OLD TOWER _PRESS 


59 East Adams St. - Chicago 














f iO DAYS FREE TRIAL - MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 











ACTUAL 
SIZE 

6%'" LONG _ 
AGENTS WANTED 


The Writing, 
HEMISPRERE 


ee 









Patent 
Automatic 
14 kt. gold feed 


ose nts clogging. 
ade of best grade, 


hig 


Briscuns 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 











~NEW INKOGRAPA S54" FILLER 


dhe Perfect Writing Instrument “50 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
out a miss, skip or blur. Its ste ady uniform flow 


Bighe polished, hard rubber, 
est class workmanship 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You’ll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 


hat hard smoot nround batt xe clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. 
pointiwhich ges wi Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee ce rtificate 
peseen eee ba 34+ L 48sures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. = 
\ Ss with the softest lead rely INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 119-159 Centre St., New York , 


















of ‘ink actually improves your hand writing, 
Won’t blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands. 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbon 
Copies With Original In Ink. 
Anyone can write with your In- 
kograph, no style of writin | 
or pressure can Conte y 
spread, injure or dis- 
tort its 14 kt. 
gold point. 
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Little Red Hen 


(Continued from page 278) 


butterflies hovered over the bed of sweetest pansies. The 
grain was now yellow and ripe on the hillside. It waved 
about in the light breeze, like ripples on the seashore. It 
was a sight to make the eyes glad. 

“Play nicely until [return; you may each have a corn-cob 
for lunch, and don’t go too near the wood, or Mr. Fox will 
get you,” said Mrs. Hen, as she rustled off down the hill. 

“Who'll reap my corn?” said the Little Red Hen. 

“T won’t!” said the Cat. “I won’t!” said the Rat. 
“T won’t!” said the Dog, the Duck and the Hog. “And 
don’t you ever ask us again.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Hen, and she went up the hill, 
and with the help of her big chickens she reaped the corn, 
and tied it into sheaves. So passed many busy days, and 
soon there stood row after row of golden grain. Little Red 
Hen was as busy as ever. What a glorious summer it was! 
There were golden grain, golden honey, goldenrod flowers 
and golden butterflies. The chickens cheeped and chattered 
gladly as they fed on the good things mother made for them. 

“Yes, we have golden days now, my children, and plenty 
to eat, but winter is coming,’’ and she shook her small head 
wisely at them. “You don’t know what that is yet. It 
means we must prepare. I must go quickly to get my corn 
taken to the Farmer’s mill. Whitie, wash thedishes; Mottle, 
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coming, the leaves floated softly down from the trees upon 
Mrs. Hen’s head, the sun was a deeper red, the birds were 
quieter, and the air was very cool. She reached the 
neglected hut, and found the creatures all idly lying about, 
very fat and comfortable. 

“Who'll take my grain to the Farmer’s mill?” 

“T won’t!” said the Cat. “I won’t!” said the Rat. 
“T won’t!” said the Dog, the Duck, and the Hog. “And 
don’t you ever ask us again.” 

“All right,” said the Hen, and she returned to her neat 
little house, and worked harder than ever. Every day, 
backwards and forwards she went, carrying grain to the 
mill and returning with a sack of nice white flour. 

The days grew shorter. The trees were dressed in brown 
and red and gold, with most of the leaves lying on the 
ground. In the garden the copper and yellow and white 
chrysanthemums appeared and delicate winter roses. And 
in the small barn were ranged the sacks of flour, neat and 
full—all ready for winter use. 

Mrs. Hen once more put on her best bonnet, and tied on 
her brown and gold shawl, for it was chilly. 

“Mottle, dear, I won’t be long away. Just prepare 
those peaches, and keep Saucy out of the new jam.” 

She went down the hill, as brisk, as clean as ever. 

“Who'll bake my flour into bread?” said the Little Red 
Hen, as she reached the tumble-down house. 

“T won’t!” said the Cat. “I won’t!” said the Rat. 











wipe them; Fluster, weed the garden and sweep the paths.” —_ won't!” said the Dog, the Duck, and the Hog. “And 
And Little Red Hen tied on her bonnet, and walked down don’t you ever ask us again. 
the hill as brisk and bright and clean as ever. Autumn was (Continued on page 284) 
; Reasons Why Parents Should 


Visit the Schools 


1 Toencourage the teachers. 








_2 To get first-hand information about the 
work of the schools. 

3 To become acquainted personally with 
teachers and principals. 

4 To learn at first hand the conditions 
= which their children spend five hours a 

ay. 

5 To advise school authorities as to the 
needs of the district as seen from the parents’ 
standpoint. 

6 To aid in developing the real school spirit 
in the community. 





Release 


The sheds are cleaned and littered down before 
The drapsing cow comes from the weary moor; 
Upon the hovel-beams the fowl perch high; 
Around the cribs the straw-fed oxen lie. 

The gears are hung behind the stable thrack; 








arouse. 





interest and stimulate Pupil Activity. 


from Kindergarten to College. 





Write for Information 











As spring approaches, interest is more difficult to 


Keystone Stereographs and Lantern Slides arouse 


Keystone Visual material is available for all grades, 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The teams at rest are pulling at the rack. 


OK V. Co. WATER CARRIER, INDIA The bedger in the ditch has hid his tool 
Under a stumpy thorn—and from the school 
Boys homeward wend and leap and splash in 
Interest causes intelligent pupil activity. play 


Through all the little pudges on the way. 
—John Clare 





The executive board of the International 
Kindergarten Union held its mid-year meeting 
in Washington December 29 to 31, 1924. 
Plans were formulated for the annual meeting 
of the Union, which will be held in Los Angeles, 
July 8 to 13, 1925. Means of closer co- 
operation with other agencies working in the 
field of pre-school education were also con- 
sidered. 





Passing events leave such an impress on 
the English language that in another fifty 
years lexicographers will be unable to present 
more than the words of a limited period, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. A. Craigie of Oxford University 
in a lecture at the University of Michigan. 
New words are being added so rapidly that the 
list is becoming unwieldy. Almost 400,000 
words have been used in the development of 














the language thus far. 











os 


eo 


yf 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
2cfor each set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 








For the Classroom 


Visual Education with the Pri- 
mary set of 200 slides. Pro- 
duced by Practical Educators 
after many years of careful 
study. 





12 Subjects 


Seasons, Land and Water, 
Food, Plants, Animals and 
Birds, Industries, Transporta- 
tion, Citizenship, Holidays, For- 
eign Countries, Games and 
Sports, etc. 


Camplete set consists of 


Teachers’ Manual—in leather 
200 Study Cards 
Slide Case and 200 Artistic 
Slides 

All for $85.00 


Send for Free Catalogue 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 
209 W. 48th St. New York 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Disiem, Poctiatione. Drills, 
Speak: M | Folk Dances, Operettas. 

Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


Hand books. Make- Up-Goods, New Minstrel Shows 
te. For all ages and occasi: ew ’ 
Large cataior tree. Musical Comedies, and Re- 

T. S. DENISON & co vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. " Se pa, Bost. 87 | and college presentation. 




















Teachers of the World will 


Convene 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will hold its next meeting in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 20-28, 1925. Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, President of the Federation, has sent 
invitations to ministers of education in all coun- 
tries. It is expected that from eight hundred 
to one thousand people from the United States 
will sail on the specially chartered liner which 
will leave New York City July 10. Many 
people of world-wide note will appear on the 
program. The purpose of the Federation is to 
bring the people of the earth together on the 
common ground of education, to the end that 
justice and good will may prevail. 





A New Way of Teaching Art 


Miss Mabel Polk of Kansas City is teaching 
art in a new way to the public school children. 
She is an instructor at the Art Institute and is a 
cultivated woman with many degrees. She 
noticed, as some may have, the apparent pre- 
vailing ignorance of color harmony as revealed 
in apparel anachronisms most everywhere, and 
as she had a couple of hours she could spare 
daily, she applied her big idea. 

She has the hearty support of the School 
Board, and already results are showing. Her 
process is to teach art and art appreciation in 
all things by word and demonstration The 
kiddies sit spell-bound as she produces the big 
dolls and the wide variety of colored fabrics 
and textiles to use in teaching the lessons. 
First she dresses dollie all wrong, with an 
ordinary jumble of colors. Next she explains 
why it is wrong and how Nature’s grand har- 
monies in everything are set at naught. She 
then begins the matching up for the blonde, 
brunette or medium complexioned doll and 
dresses each as it should be—and explains why. 
“Tt is so gratifying,” she says, “to observe 
how these children grasp principles. The girls 
are applying their lessons, too, and the lessons 
have stimulated home dressmaking and 
aroused a keen desire for correct artistry of 
the individual. The boys are learning color 
harmony through pictures and lessons in the 
same way as given the girls. 

“They are learning good taste, art and 
economy—all American ideals.” 





Leave of absence “‘for study and observa- 
tion” with half pay is guaranteed teachers of 
Newark, N. J., after a service of ten years, 
with the stipulation that they serve the system 
for three years after the expiration of such 
leave. Teachers who have served twenty 
years are granted a year “for rest and recrea- 
tion” with half pay. 





‘‘“Uncle Sam’”’ Wants You 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the United States Government 
examinations frequently held throughout the entire 
country. Many permanent, life positions, paying $1140 
to $3000 a year are constantly being filled; these have 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C 237, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of positions obtainable and free sample examination 
coaching lessons. 





CLASSRINGS2&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Samples loaned class offi- 
cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 £7 
each. No order for class, society, club i 





emblems too large or too small. Specia’ 
designs made on request, 








METAL ARTS CO. Inc. 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





CL ASS Emblems and Rings of Every De- 

scription. Two catalogues FREE 

PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 





Unies Emblem Co. Dept. 6 Valley Trust Bidg Palmyra ,Pa 


Be a Nurse 
or Social Worker 


Learn at Home this Summer in Your 
Spare Time—Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Put in your summer doing some- 
thing worth while—something 
which will be of value to you 
all your life. The demand for 
nurses and social workers far 
exceeds the supply. And now 
you can learn nursing at home 
this summer by our fascinating 
home study method. Leading 
Chicago System endorsed by 
prominent physicians. Estab- 
lished 26 years. Thousands of 
successful graduates earning $30- 
$35 a week. 


Send Postal for FREE Book 


If you are over 18 and under 55 
send a postcard for our FREE 
Illustrated Book on Nursing, 
Sample Lesson and details of 
Money - Back Guarantee and 
FREE Nurse’s Equipment. yi 
you want to make money in your 
spare time, orif you want to give 
all your time to a noble, un- 
crowded profession which will 
ay you well, mail a postcard 
or full information. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept 524 4218S Ashland Bivd., Chicago, ill. 


WOMA Publishing house has permanent sales 

position with executive future to offer 
woman of keen intelligence capable of earning $100 a 
week. Previous business experience not necessary, but 
experience in educational work helpful Refinement and 
determination essential for success. Arrangements made 
for joining organization now or in the Spring. Traveling 
required—all transportation paid—liberal drawing ac- 
count and commission basis. Write, stating age and 
qualifications, to B. E. Sparrow, 50 W. 47th St., New 
York City. 

















STU! DY While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like ‘‘Genetic 
| ees. »” “*StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement, 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
aity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
89 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
SN RTT. 


BIG HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
One can easily and quickly display 
maps, charts, pictures, etc., with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist 
Will not mar walls or woodwork 


10c pkts. Sold Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.,Phila., Pa. 


OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 

of BOOKS zi, Publishers 

fo" We catalog and send by mail, 

saving to you, over 25,000 books of ‘all to ners. 

We supply the largest number of public, private 

and school libraries and individuals with alftheir 

books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 

for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
558-859 We West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 


IBUNIONS 


new Solvent, banishes 
Buniana, Th The = stops yo st inetantly y Wir 
vanis ou; magic. THEN 

HAVE SHAPELY FEET. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


brow want you to have relief from Buntens. - i went 
A, 


















































KAY LABORATORIES a 
186 NN, La Salle St. Chicago, Ilinole 
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Little Red Hen 


(Continued from page 282) 


“All right,” said Mrs. Hen, as she climbed the hill again. 

She made the fire hot and bright, she weighed the flour 
and made loaves so nice and round, and baked them golden 
brown. O, the sweet smell from that kitchen door, which 
drew the sturdy chickens home to supper and to roost. 
O, the happy, busy family! 

Next day there was frost in the air, when Little Red Hen 
went into the garden, and a thin coating of ice on the pond 
in the meadow. There was mist on the valley where the 
old hut lay, and the chickens shivered as they rose to clean 
their feathers and help mother with the housework. 

“Winter is coming,” said the mother. ‘My chicks must 
stay near home. When Mr. Fox gets hungry, he always 
pays meacall. If1’m out, remember nof to open the door.” 
She was busy tying on a warm, woolen bonnet and her best 
Shetland white shawl over her plump red body. 

“T’m going to ask for help once more,” she said. 

“Help?” asked perky, pretty Mottle. “Why, mother, 
I thought your work in the field was finished.” 

“OQ, it’s just to see if some one will help us to eat those 
nice brown loaves.” 

“T guess you’ll find plenty ready to do that.” 

“No doubt, no doubt, whatever,” chuckled Mrs. Hen, 
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and her beak clattered until her bonnet-strings nearly broke. 
“Good-bye, dears. I won’t be long,” and she went down 
the hill once more, laughing all the time. 

The shabby hut looked more neglected than ever. The 
Dog lay in the doorway shivering, with his head down 
between his paws. The Cat prowled about, nervously 
glancing up at the almost leafless trees for a belated bird. 
The Duck quacked mournfully on the dark glassy pool, 
and the Hog snorted and groaned as he poked his nose into 
the rubbish-heaps around the house. 

“Who’ll eat my bread?” gaily asked the Little Red Hen. 

“T will!” said the Cat. “I will!” said the Rat. “I 
will!” said the Dog, the Duck, and the Hog. “How 
kind of you to ask us again!” they all cried. 

“No, you won’t/” said the Hen. “J’ll eat that bread 
myself—I and my chickens.”’ 

And she strutted off, perking her feathers, a gleam in her 
bright black eyes. Jauntily she walked up the hill to her 
neat and tidy house, and gaily she spread the table for her 
children, and happily and hungrily they feasted on the 
well-earned bread. 


Down in the valley, in the neglected, dirty old hut lived 
the lazy Cat, and the savage old Dog. the greedy Hog, and 
the moody Duck. All the winter they went hungry and 
suffered from the cold in their leaky house. And the Red 
Hen said, “Those who do not work shall not eat.” 





The Little Teacher Games 
USED IN SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


The Guess-My-Name Game 3 for $1.00 .50 ea. (Beginners) 
The Best Times Table Game 3for$1.00 .50ea. (3rd & 4th) 
The Turn-over Combination Game 1 doz. for $1.00 .15 ea. 
» (Not a Pocket Game) 
x Teachers everywhere testify as to the interest mani- 
fested and results obtained through use of Little 
Order from 


THE LITTLE TEACHER GAMES CO. 





Teacher Games. 


A’s Winning Cards B’s Winning Cards 109 Lyon Street 


Ov 100 rmal, h 
Pree Tuition by Mail scvco,colteiete and bast 
ness courses thoroughly taught +r 500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first aullnaee Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


Criticism and advice upon manuscripts. Aid in market- 
ing. Book catalogue and explanatory circulars. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Dept. M, Franklin, Ohio. 
(*Former editor “‘The Editor’) 








HOW TO 


leS gu THEM 


San Francisco, Cal. 





FS a Be a 


PPR a PD 
~ XS % 
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NEAR THE LAKE 


All rates include meals. 


sorts of recreation. 


Write for Rates and Reservations 


HOTEL BIRCHMONT 


WM. F. SOMMERS 
Manager 


Fargo at Greenview 
Near the Lake 


ie 6S LIT EP ad aL 


ses ast Nha 0B o m7 thane nab inees ahi ops 





Spend your vacation in (hicago 


A vacation worth while is offered you in Chicago, 
at the beautiful Hotel Birchmont near the lake, 
where you may enjoy Bathing, Boating, etc., near 
the best golf courses, many tennis courts and all 


CHICAGO 


A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years 
success in my practice. 
Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for | 
A a giving full ~ 





WM. DAVIS, M. S. Mas3 Grove Ave. Woodbridge,N.J. 
$ Pays for a three weeks’ outing 
at a camp in Heart of the 
Rockies. Ideally situated for 
hiking, fishing and horseback 
riding. Home cooking. Ranch 


eats. Address 


FOREST INN ESTES PARK, COLO. 
Winter Address—Parks, Nebr. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING $725. Sr fitinots 


New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance swvided, — school graduates 
only. Send for free Book of F Superintendent, 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVA D HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies vf 

aoad own hand or typewritten 

ters, notices, lessons, etc., in 

ten minutes, quickly and eas- 

ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 

C’qzl0, $3.00; 10x12}, $4.00. 

I directions, ink and sponge 

comeneie. the perfect 

Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 

y ats (The Inkograph, with absolute guaran- 

tes) Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, ‘$1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


E. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


music 
UR HOME. today for our FREE booklet, 
how to learn to - lay Piano, Organ, bi Mandolin, 
. le or advanced players. bn 
day for music and postage used, 


28 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and very successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ali Grades. 
of Boston 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ co"Scyrston 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Graduates 


ead UNDERGRADUATES 





REGISTER NOW 





St. 





Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 


Fine positions for votes” GO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
MARION, INDIANA 


Address M. S. Cotz, Secy. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 











46th year. First class equipment. 
Direct calls from school officers. 
prepared teachers in great deruand 


Operates locally and nationally 
Direct recommendations. Wel 


205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xiw your” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





Advises parents about schools. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REGISTRATION ‘FREE 
L. E. PORTER, Manager 





OBJECT: To aid the School and 
the WIDE AWAKE PROGRESSIVE 
Teacher. 


The right teacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 
College Normal School High School Grades 


TEACHERS AGENCY ssi: 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago suburbsof NewYork, 


Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and other cities are our 


clients. Also Supervisors and Critic Teachers Salaries good. Send for 


40th Year 
booklet. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New Yor.; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Ful) Information on Request “Established in 1919”’ Write Department E 





We need many Giade 
Teachers for posi- 
tions in good schools 











IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 
Rural, Grade, or High School in any state west of the 


Teachers, Come West 


Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 
NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 


NEDTHER ENROLLMENT CEE Teachers Information Bureag, * Denver, Colorad: 
A BETTER TEACHING POSITION may be yours in Primary or Grade 


d work of any kind by enrolling in the 
same Bureau used by the best employers in your own, a neighboring State or a thousand miles away. Free enroll- 
ment. Free copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” Write to-day. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN., 437 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Box 
* 435 








ADAMS - “a URSTON TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
4 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
High class sonal known medium between ‘Senchete. Colleges, Normal, Public 
Private Schools. Established 33 years. Write for booklet, ‘‘How to Apply.’’ 


and 





Dixon Boston Office Moves 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, Manufacturers of Graphite Products, 
Pencils, Lubricants, Crucibles, and Paint, 
announce the removal of their Boston Office 
from 49 Federal Street to 80 Federal Street, 
the new Chamber of Commerce Building. 

The staff of the Boston office consists of 
H. A. Nealley, District Representative, looking 
after Lubricant and Paint Sales; Charles A. 
Shaw and R. H. Brinkerhoff, Crucible Sales; 
and J. W. Loftus, Lubricant and Paint Sales. 

These Dixon representatives will be glad to 
see their friends and customers in Room 320, 
the new Dixon office. 





Off the Beaten Track 

A weekly paper recently contained a humor- 
ous attack on “‘Old Moore’s Almanac,” and it 
was decided that a similar effort by the boys in 
the top class of an elementary school would 
prove a profitable exercise. A copy of the 
‘“* Almanac” was obtained, and the general aim 
of the “prophet” explained. Various extracts 
were read, and thus the class became familiar 
with the idea, although several were already 
acquainted with “Old Moore.” Extracts from 
the weekly paper were then read, after which 
the boys were given time to write their exercise; 
only original jokes were to be included. The 
boys were keenly interested, and some showed 
a distinctly humorous turn. Certainly the 
teacher obtained a good deal of amusement 
from marking the papers. 

The following are extracts selected from the 
boys’ papers: 

Titles: “Old Noah’s Almanac.” 
Almanac.” “Old Snore’s 
Moir’s Almanac.” 

(Moir is one of the boys in the class.) 


* All Jaw’s 
Almanac.” ‘Old 


JANUARY 

Many early birds will be seen vainly trying 
to catch the worm. 

The prophet predicts that during this month 
the Dunlop tyre will be blown up. 

A well-known headmaster will get to school 
all through the month without bis ’bus break- 
ing down. 


APRIL 
The hens will be busy this month laying for 
Easter. 
April is a very eventfulmonth. Certain signs 
say that I am to be made an April fool. 
Umbrellas will go up during this month. 
On the 31st of this month the world will come 
to an end. 


May 

The glass factories will be busy making blue- 
bottles. 

There will be a stoppage of trains (to allow 
passengers to alight). 

The prophet thinks the same as the poet— 


“Tn the merry month of June 
The lovely flowers will bloom.” 


NOVEMBER 

Wonderful cough cure 
L. C. C. schoolmaster. 

In this month London will be crowded; 
country yokels will come up to see the sights. 

Many people will leave their business (unless 
they live on the premises).—Teacher’s World 


discovered by an 





The first teachers’ institute of the Virgin 
Islands was recently held in Fredericksted, St. 
Croix, and the Virgin Islands Education Associ- 
ation held their first convention on one of the 
dates of the institute. It is said that the 
teachers exhibited a great deal of interest in the 
work of the institute, and extensive plans were 
made for the future improvement of the teach- 
ing profession in the Islands. Ninety-seven 
per cent of all the teachers employed in the 
Islands attended the institute and convention. 
The governor and the chairman of the Colonial 
Council were among those who delivered ad- 





dresses before the convention. 
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‘*Missing Link’’ Still Lives 


That remnants of the primitive, apelike 
Neanderthal race of men, commonly regarded 
as long since extinct, may still be alive in some 
unexplored corner of Africa or Australia, is the 
view advanced by a noted French anthropolo- 
gist, Professor R. Verneau. A study of several 
of the lowest known savage races has led him 
to this conclusion. 

Anthropologists at present regard the human 
genus as having once existed in two distinct 
species, Neanderthal Man and Modern Man. 
The theory holds that Modern Man drove out 
and exterminated the Neanderthal species. 
There seems to be little doubt that this was 
what happened in Europe, for skulls and other 
remains of the extinct race have been found, 
but no people exist there with Neanderthaloid 
skull measurements or other physical charac- 
teristics. But in certain primitive tribes in 
Africa, Australia and the East Indies, Pro- 
fessor Verneau has found men with strong 
resemblances to the supposcdly extinct race, 
and he is of the opinion that in the unexplored 
interior fastnesses there may be others who 
are still more like their “‘missing-link” ances- 
tor of fifty or a hundred thousand years ago. 

Professor Verneau was rec_ntly awarded the 
Huxley Medal, the highest honor that the 
Royal Anthropologist Institute of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland can bestow. 

—Boston Transcript 





Not only is character education stressed in 
the Seattle schools, but the quarterly report of 
parents of children in the first eight grades 
follows up such training by carrying a list of 
ideals which are desirable alike for citizenship 
and school success, upon which the boys and 
girls may be graded. These points are: 
Reliability, attention, thrift, good workman- 
ship, influence, courtesy, cheerful co-operation, 
school service, promptness, self-reliance, self- 
control, good sportsmanship, initiative. 

For the sake of emphasis, only four qualities 
are marked each quarter. Not only is this ad- 
vice found to be useful in character develop- 
ment, but it furnishes information to parents 
which is frequently helpful in guiding the 
children to make better school progress. 

—Seattle (Wash.) Bulletin 


Home teaching is an admirable feature of the 
administration of the public schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. If children are unable to attend 
school for some length of time, on account of 
illness, they are eligible for home teaching and 
may apply to their principal for a home teacher. 





Not content with collecting paintings of good 
and great Englishmen—and a few others—of 
all ages, the National Portrait Gallery in 
London is building up a collection of photo- 
graphs of distinguished living ones. The col- 
lection was begun in 1917, and now amounts to 
two thousand, 160 of which have been opened 
to the public at the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety. The 160 photographs temporarily on 
public view are the work of Mr. Walter Stone- 
man, who is said to have been extremely 
successful in bringing out character in the 
portraits, which are carefully posed but not 
retouched. 

The photograph of Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
rather odd, because if one-half of the pictured 
face is covered with a piece of paper the other 
half is all fun and good spirits, whereas, if the 
process is reversed, the corresponding half of 
the face is strongly tinged with melancholy. 
As a contemporary English critic observes, 
“This discovery makes it more difficult than 
ever to solve the problem of whether Mr. Shaw 
is a weeping or a laughing philosopher.” 

Other successful portraits include Thomas 
Hardy, Sir Flinders Petrie, and Prime Minister 
Baldwin. There is not a single portrait of a 
woman in the entire collection, in spite of the 
distinguished contributions made in many 
departments of English life by women of the 
present generation.—Living Age 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—Continued 


BREWE 


Oldest National Agency — Established, 1882 
Forty-two Years of Successful Service Tell Our Story 





Teachers Agency 
431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





120% increase in business in the past four years 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Publisher of the Famous BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


FREE ENROLLMENT—Your blank is ready for you. Write. 





Placement is a profession; use it. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watpr?, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Western Office: Write— PAUL YATES 
911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II}, 








Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Ill, 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION WIDE 





SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 


Interstate Teachers Agency, °° Rochester, New York 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. Remember, this is a recommendation 
agency only. Write for information. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 





Consult an Agency before you sell your services. 








TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU Uirtér PosiTIONS 


SS airman We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photographs made from original 25 for $1.50 
Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exc 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 





OOKY MT TEACHERS 


a 67 ak oe A 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG DENVER.COLO 
Wm. Rourrer, Ph. D.. Manager 

















SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


**The Teachers’ Agency that Works.** Locatedin the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. The 
past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Write to CHAS. E. Mc CLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


e Our success depends on our service to you. We consider eve 
Teachers: one of our members from the standpoint of their mos he 
and financial growth. Join us now. Write for blanks. Enrollment free. 

Offices 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., Room 402, Chicago, lll. 
Tabor Opera House Bldg., Denver ,Colo. 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 

1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

210 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 409 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
548 Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Just the place you want exists somewhere. The Agency will find it. 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU “se'touis" ve. 


Needs a large registration of grade teachers. Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 
at least two years’ college work. 


f 
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PEG BOARDS AND PEGS 


THESE boards are made from laminated wood to prevent warping. 
They are stained, polished and varnished. ‘The drillings are accu- 
rate, to insure perfect patterns. ‘To fill a board requires 100 pegs. 
The sizes are 6 x 6 and 10 x 10. 


PEGS are both plain and colored. Those with beaded heads are, 
of course, much more effective in forming designs. 


No. 474K—Enlarged Peg Tile, 10 x 10, without pegs. Price, 55 cts. 
Weight 1 lb. 2 oz. 

No. 472X—Pegs 2x 7's, for enlarged tiles, 100 in box. Price, 
25 cts. Weight 2 oz. 

No 8188—Enlarged Peg Board, 10 x 10, with 2-in. pegs in 6 colors. 
Price, 80 cts. Weight 1 lb. 4 oz. 

. 8046—1 Primary Peg Board 6x6. Price, 18 cts. Weight 

8 02. 

No. 475—1000 Round Pegs for Primary Peg Board, in paper box. 
Price, 35 cts. Weight 4 oz. 

No. 475A—Beaded Pegs, 34 in. long, with large wood bead on one 
end. 6 colors. 144 pegs in box. For Primary Peg 
Board. Price, 50 cts. Weight 3 oz. 

No. 8044—Enlarged Pegs, 144 x }, six colors, 1000 in a_ box. 
Price, 40 cts. Weight 11 oz. 

No. 8045—3000 small square pegs, in paper box. Price, 40 cts. 
Weight 11 oz. 


BRADLEY WOODEN BEADS 


WE offer various assortments of Mrs. Halimann’s Wooden Beads in 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue and Violet mixtures. The shapes 
are svheres, cubes and cylinders. These assortments contain from 
one gross to 1000 % inch beads. 


No. 470—1 Gross, six assorted colors, 44 inch beads. Price, 40 cts. 
Weight 8 oz. 

No. 470A—1000, six assorted colors, 4% inch beads in strong paste- 
board box. Price, $2.00. Weight 4 oz. 


ENLARGED BEADS, | inch in diameter, are made in the same 
forms and colors listed above. 


No. 470D—This is a No. 470 enlarged, 1-inch, 144 in wooden box, 
colored, per box, price, $3.00. Weight 3 lbs. 14 oz. 

No. 470E—One haif 470A enlarged, 500 in box, colored, per box, 
price $5.00. Weight 13 lbs. 


No. 471—METAL TIP BEAD LACES for stringing beads are 


also supplied. Price, 25 cts. per dozen. Weight 13 lbs. 


COLORED STICKS 


No. 102—1000 colored sticks, lengths assorted from 1 to 5 inches, 
in paper box. Price, 40 cts. Weight 10 oz. 


Order from nearest address. Goods shipped express 
collect, on receipt of price. For parcel post, add 
requisite postage. 

















MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO., Agents Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 




















